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Witnesses Flay Witchhunters 


~~ By MILLY SALWEN 
ee Sudents at all five city me who are barred from 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Whatever it was the Un-{ 
American Activities subcom- =“ 
mittee was seeking to learn «= 
from left - wing publications’ =. 
witnesses, it made little head- "3. 
way yesterday, but it did learn :° Gee... <2. 
what they thought of the commit- pe ’ ee 


tee. 


John Gates, Daily Worker. edi- S 


tor, declared: 


“This committee has left behind = : 


it a trail of blacklisted workers, ae 
homes broken “up,” and said he & 
would not contribute to any- such @ 


thing.” 


ald-Tribune a 
Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, that the 
Communist Party's “new look” was 
‘just a facade,” Gates replied: 
“What you read only proves J. 
Edgar Hoover is head of the po- 


litical police in the United States. 

“If youll read the minutes of) 
the Communist Party convention, 
I think you will find they speak for 


themselves.” 


Gates invoked the Fifth Amend- 


ment in refusing to answer almost 


all the subcommittee’s questions, 


but he emphatically denied that) 


he was now or ever had been a 
member of an organization dedi- 
cated to the violent overthrow of 
the U.S. Government or that he 
knew anyone at present engaged 
in a subversive conspiracy. 

He refused to testify that he is 


editor of the Daily Worker and 
accused the subcommittee of try- 
ing to “trap witesses into jail 
sentences on frameup charges.” 

“At this very moment, I'm being 
deprived of the opportunity to 
give my views to the students of! 
this city,” Gates: said. 

Angus Cameron, of Cameron 
Associates, publishers, who is as- 
sociated with the Liberty Book 
Club, told the subcommittee he 
was going to refuse to answer ques- 
tions “first, as a man, because it 
is beneath my dignity to answer 
questions put by the likes of you.” 

Again, he told the committee, 
“This whole process is an attempt 
to intimidate people against buying 
books,” adding: “I think you are 
engaged in force and _ violence. 
You used force and violence to haul 
me up here.” He denied the com- 
mittee stood for what the govern- 
ment: stood for, saying “My opinion 
as a citizen is every bit as good 
as yours.... 

“I'm loyal to. the government of 
- the U. S.—more loyal than you are.” 

When the Committee counsel, 
Richard- Arens, appealed to Joseph 
Starobin, former toreign editor of 
the Daily Worker, “You have 
broken partly away from the Com- 
munist Party, why don’t you break 
all -the- way,’ and urged him to 
name names and tell of -closed 


When Rep. Gordon Scherer (R- . . 
Ohio) read from yesterday's Her- 2% 
statement. by J. sien 


g 


Se 
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JOSEPH STAROBIN 


Dishonoring 
Academic Freedom 


~ An Editorial 

THE HEADS of the five city colleges, by barring 
John Gates from speaking on their campuses, have en- 
gaged in a shameful and degraded spectacle. Coming as 
it does in “Academic Freedom Week,” their action is all 
the more contemptible, making a mockery of their preten- 
sions to respect the principles of freedom to speak and 
freedom to listen. 

What a supreme.irony it is that on the very day the 
House Un-American Committee comes to town to launch 
its attack on freedom of the press (under the guise of prob- 
ing “Communist propaganda’ in a score or more news- 
papers), the college heads should demonstrate so convinc- 
ingly just where the threat to American freedom comes 
from. 

For John Gates, editor of this newspaper, was ready 
and willing to submit his views to the market place of 
ideas when invited to do so first by Queens College .stu- 
dents and later by City College students. 

It is a cheap and shoddy excuse the college heads 
have devised, to use a Smith Act conviction as the reason 
for revoking those invitations and for extending the ban to 
the other three city colleges. | 

That conviction, under a law which is deemed uncon- 
stitutional by a great many Americans, did not deter the 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Re 


DOCKERS’ LEADER INDICTE 


IN NEW ORLEANS 


WASHINGTON, March 13—The Justice Department announced 
today the indictment by a Federal Grand Jury in New Orleans of 
Lee Brown, first vice-president of local 207, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemens Union, on charges of falsely swearing 
non-membership in the Communist Party. 

The two-count indictment resulted from a non-Communist affi- 
davit filed with the National Labor Relations Board, July 21, 1952. 

Brown is the 15th union official to be indicted under this Taft- 
Hartley clause.’ He has been a union vice-president since 1951, 


stemeee = |Van Ames, and the Eugene V. 
tee | Debs societies—have lined up halls 


i 
| 


; 
' 


‘erties Union—are anti-Communist, 
the Debs club declared. | 
The Debs club said it intends| 


; {hearing Daily Worker edito 
| .|Campuses can come over to 
oe him speak in whar amounts to a 
E=|John Gates 


week starting next 


Tuesday. 
Three 


of Columbia’s  under- 


2 | graduate clubs—the John Dewey 


a 


and dates for Tuesday, Wednesday 


-jand Thursday. The campus radio} 
<= | station also reportedly. put in a bid 
sifor a talk with Gates. 


All of them acted in _ protest 


jagainst the move by presidents 


of Queens, City, Brooklyn, Hunt- 
er and State Island Community 


‘|College when they voted in con- 


cert Tuesday to ban Gates. 

The Debs society has invited 
Queens College and CCNY stu- 
dents to come to their meeting, 
where Gates will be part of a panel 
entitled “In Defense of Academic 


Freedom” to be held at 3:15 next, 
Tuesday afternoon, March 19, at’ 


Harkness Academic Theatre on the 
Columbia campus. The other two 
© og rin vot Harrington of 
the Ycung Socialist League and a 
spokesman for the N. Y. Civil Lib- 


to hold the Tuesday meeting as' 


’ 


“the first in a series of meetings to! 


protest the city action.” They are | 
asking “student groups throughout! 


the city” to join them on a mass’ 


r n- Gates on their own 
Columbia University to hear 
P a ~ 


— OBITUARY 


| 
| This sign was tacked to the 
| deor of the Remsem Room yes- 
| terday afternoon on the Queens 
| College campus: 
“Here lies the empty room in 
which John Gates was to speak. 
| We here commemorate the death 
of academic freedom im the 
_ schools of New York City.” 
‘<. 
picketline’ before the Board of. 
|'Higher Education, tentatively set 
for this Saturday. 
| -Underlining their own “strongly 
-anti-Communist policy,” the Debs 
Society saw the Gates censorship 
as “a grave violation of academic 
freedom.” 

As- the protest. wildfire spread 
from campus to campus these de- 
velopments came fast and thick: 

The Civil Liberties Commitiee 
of the CCNY Student Council de- 
manded that the Board of Higher 


; 


| Education reverse “an immoral rul- 


‘ing” and grant city students their 


right to hear Gates. 

“The Student Council recognizes 
as one of the rules of any univer- 
sity in a free society the encourage- 
ment of non-conformist dissent. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


la ys Mid-East Crisis to 


Dulles’ Anti-Soviet Aim 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles deliberately 
caused the Middle East crisis in order to force a showdown 


| 


vice president of Time, Inc., which 


with the Soviet Union, accord 
assistant on psychological warfare 
to President Eisenhower in 1953- 
1954. 

Jackson, in a speech in Toronto, 
Canada, Tuesday said that Dulles 
had given this expianation for his 
conduct of affairs during the Mid- 
dle East crisis. 

(In January, last year, Life 
magazine published an interview 
with Dulles in which the secretary 
boasted that his major method ‘of 
conducting. foreign affairs was to 
bring the world to the brink of war. 
Dulles boasted he had done this 
on three occasions since he was 
named by Eisenhower.) | 

Jackson is at present editorial: 


publishes Life magazine. His ad- 
dress Tuesday was to the Adver- 
tising and Sales Club: of Toronto. - 

Suez crisis was precipitated 


ing to C, D. Jackson, special 


revoked a pledge he had made to 
the Egyptian government to help 


‘build the Aswa High Dam. Jack- 


son said he was. at a luncheon with 
Dulles immediately after the Ad- 
ministration . had withdrawn its 
offer. At this luncheon Dulles 
casually mentioned the possibility 


that one result of the U.S. action 


could be the nationalization of the 
Suez canal by the Egyptians. 
Jackson said in his speech that 
the Eisenhower administration had 
been looking for a favorable situa- 
tion for what it regarded as a show- 
down with Russia and felt.that the . 
Aswan move, Jackson said, “proved . 
‘the emptiness of Russian promises . 


of aid to Egypt.” ; 
eschew 


writer and research for 


last July whean Dulles deliberately 


Jackson was an im ant s om 
during the 1983 election came 
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Nkrumah 
PATTERNMAKERS HIT MEANY 
FOR BARRING USE OF 5TH 


Patternmaker went on: 

“It must be remembered that 
among other things, present-day 
union officers are also too widely 
charged with ‘unbridled i 
Samuel Gompers often said that 
no man ever surrenders a single 
right of citizenship when he joins 

The IBT reprints in ful] in the| the American Federation of Labor. 
March issue of the Teamster an edi-| We should not depart from that 
torial in the Patternmakers Journal’ position for slight or transient rea- 
“On Taking the Fifth.” The edi-) sons. 
torial sharply criticized the execu-| “There are some things worse 
tive council of the AFL-CIO for|than material dishonesty; one of 
barring the use of the “Fifth” by|them is to weaken or destroy Our 
any union officer who may be up! Bill of Rights. The loss of such 
before public inquisitors. rights would adversely affect ‘the | 

The Patternmaker says the execu-| life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
tive council's “highly questionable”! pimess’ of every citizen. It took a 
position “effects the dignity of) heap of fighting to establish those: 
members of all organized labor’ | rights. 
and would “reduce all union mem-| “For more than a century the 
bers to the status of second class trade union movement functioned 
citizens in their home commu-| Only by virtue of the Bill of Rights. 
nities.” We should not permit ambitious 

“It occurs to us that there is a desires to pinchhit for the FBI, the 
something a trifle ‘phoney’ about; Department of Justice and the 
much of the (AFL-CIO) prep-! State Department to endanger our 
aganda which assigns both virtue valued charter of freedom. 
and sin with an air of wisdom! “We may have been remiss ‘in| 
and finality,” says the union. ‘our research, but it oceurs to us 

“What adds to the confusion is that no threats have been issued 
the information that these self-| by the National Association of 
appraised saints and sinners On| Manufacturers or other employer 
the Council are suing each other, organizations te their members if 
fer injury to character and various they invoke the Fifth Amendment 
insults,” for any reason. It would seem, 

The last apparently refers to the axiomatic that it takes two to 
libel suit instituted by the Ma- make a bargain, even to vielate 
chinists’ leaders against the leaders ' criminal statutes in union-manage- 
of the International Union of Elec-| ment relatiens. The attitude and 
trical Workers (IUE) headed by} pesition of the (AFL-CIO) Council 
James B. Carey. | members Jends aid to the popular | 

Holding the AFL-CIO “de- desire to overlook this partnership 
serves and requires more well|in wrong-doing by always refer- 
balaneed leadership than the “self-| ring to LABOR raeketeering on 
appointed reformers” variety that| quiz programs and in the public 
is “trying to make page one,” the press.” 


_ — 


The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters reaffirming its own| 
stand for the right of unrestricted 
use of the Fifth Amendment, has 
pointed to the support for its posi- 
tion by the Pattern Makers League 
of North America, one of the old- 
est unions in the country. 


| 


By MAX GORDON 
ALBANY, March 13.—With both major parties protest- 
ing their undying devotion to civil rights, the State Senate 
took partisan action today to undercut the State Commission | 
Against Discrimination. aH <2 | 
It voted down, on a party vote! With the GOP's $45,000 cut in the 


ef 37 to 20, a Democratic motion Cevernor’s request for SCAD. 

to enlarge SCAD’s powers te in-| In answer, majority leader Wal- 
clude the right to investigate bias'|tet Mahoney (Buffalo) taunted the 
wherever it exists, and to initiate | Democzats with failure of their | 
corrective action. And it voted, | Party to allow civil rights legisla- 
by the same party division, for a. tion to pass in Congress, and with 
GOP motion to set up a_ civil| their alignment with the “Eastlands | 
rights bureau in the attorney gen-' and Talmadges.” 

eral's office with a $100,000 ap-, “Why don’t you get Gov. Harri- 


propriation. ‘ 
Fait’ Uelere the Senaté debote "Ot 5% Stiends Lyndon 
Gov. Harriman told a press con- Johnson and Sam Rayburn to ‘sup- 


ference he considered the GOP's port President Eisenhower's pro- 
civil rights bureau plan a proposal gram,” he jeered. 


a : poe ol oe agp aa P ypnarad From there the debate traveled 
not say whether he would vetO'ty the African gold coast. | 


the bil 
___,| Sen. Fred Morritt (D-Kings) re- 
sme © ecm hes atson (D-Man) called that Rev. Martin area, 
only Negro in the Senate, con-'King, Negro bus boycott leader in! 
trasted the $100,000 appropriation Montgomery, had “quietly” sug- 
for the attorney general’s office gested in Wines ce rd Ped 
could travel to Ghana to show his 
devotion to equalitv, he could also 
travel to Alabama. Morritt likewise’ 
attacked the GOP for its tieup with: 
the Dixiecrats. | 


eae ee oe 


| 
| 
' 


, 
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Report Armed 
Attack in Cuba =. nse 


HAVANA, March 13.—Un- [Probably have to produce. 
identified assailants attacked (@U¢Stion is whether it will take one 
President Fulgenio  Batista’s ‘or two spectacular actions for pub- 
Presidential Palace at 3:25 p.m. licity purposes, or whether it will 

ith line. Sledvy Geiew wes really devote itself systematically 


' 
' 


he: 


| 


to enforcement of the anti-bias laws. 


At his press conference this 
morning, Gov. Harriman also said: 
© He agrees with a commission 
set up by him that the eens | 
Jaw has been applied “beyond rea- 
son” and should be limited in 
to “sensitive jobs”. But he will 


jold. 


ti f utilit 
Should a civil rights bureau be the COP e 


‘Set up in the Attorney General’s y move to 
it will such investigation is necessary. 


tracts with three corporations for 
use 
did not violate the law for prefer- 
ence to municipalities and rural 
electrification projects because the 
State Pewer Authority had already 
and rural electrification plants in’ 
the transmission area. Nevertheless, 
he said, he favored a stronger 
“preference” clause in the State 
Power Act. 


Cables Regrets at Ban on 


Kwame Nkhumah, prime minister of the new African state of Ghana has sent deep- 
est regrets to Dr. W. E. B. DuBois that Dr. DuBois was barred from attending Ghana's in- 
auguration ceremonies. Dr. DuBois had been denied a passport by the U. S. State Depart- 


ment despite a personal invitation) vention. Your absence is country’s|Nations. During the past 35 years 
from Nkrumah’s personal interven-| Joss, Affectionately, the Pan-African con has met 
tion in behalf of DuBois’ right to “Kwame Nkrumah.” in Belgium, Portugal—wherever it 
travel. In a letter to the press, Shir-|could, but never was allowed to 

eo from Prime Min-| ley, Graham (Mrs. W. E. B. Du-/meet on African soil. In 1945 the 
a ee Bois) points out that after World| Pan-African congress met with Dr. 
ister Nkrumah to Dr. DuBois dated) war I Dr. DuBois organized the| DuBois presiding, in Manchester, 
March 8, read: first Pan-African Congress which|England.' At this session Kwame 

“On the historic occasion te|met in Paris in 1919. “Straight}Nkrumah was elected co-secretary 
which you have contributed so}from that congress,” ‘she writes,|of the Congress. From this meet- 
much, our thoughts go out to you “Dr. DuBois went to Switzerland|ing Kwame Ukrumah returned to 
and wife. Deeply regret your ab- to lay the plight of Africa before|the Gold Coast. The rest is his- 
| the newly organized League of): = 


New U. S. Proposals Offered 
To UN on Mid-East Crisis 


WASHINGTON, March 13—President Eisenhower revealed today the U. S. has 
submitted to the United Nations new proposals on the Middle East. But Eisenhower made 


it clear at his news conference that it is up to the UN to take the lead in negotiations. 


He said the U.S. proposals have| 
been communicated to U.N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarsk- 


SEATO STRATEGY MEETING 
MAPS A 3-POINT PROGRAM 


CANBERRA, March 13:—Min-'sources of treaty members, partic- 
isters of the eight-natien southeastjularly the Asian members, by 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEAT@);}measures inside and _ outside 


. today announced a three-point an-'SEATO. 
WOUne Mee redict the outlook. Commeniie program. The min-| SEATO’s Asian members are 
But he added that Hammarskjold jisters, including U.S. Secretary of|Thailand, Pakistan and the Philip- 
does know the U.S. position on State Joh# Foster Duilles, -outlin-|pines. Other members are Britain, 
Middle East problems. ed their plan in a commnique at|France, New Zealand, the United 

While he did not elaborate, it/the close of a three-day secret/States and Australia. 
was understood that the U.S. does strategy meeting. | The communique announced 
not quarrel with Egypt's legal right| The communique said the plan;that the council would appoint a 
under the 1949 armistice to ad-|is intended to “consolidate and|secretary-general and deputy from 
minister civil affairs in Gaza. ar brome sean vn SS yap pre- nominations made By member gov- 
hopes, however, that ‘pt will) serving all coun-j¢rnments. 
cate to a “cooling pn wh tries in Southeast Asia” by: The communique declared that 

On domestic matters. Eisenhow-| —Maimtaining the defensive ca-|the alliance must look to its mili- 
er said that if Congress wants to|Pacity of treaty members. tary strength even though the im-. 
cut his budget substantially it will| —Extendimg the program to de-|mediate military threat te. - 
have to decide for itself which{tect, appraise, expese and combat Southeast Asia has dimir ° be- 
government ‘programs are to be Subversion directed from without./cause of the Communist “peace 


cut, eliminated or slowed down. ' —Developing economic re-'Offesive.’ 


Other highlights: f 
REP. PORTER SAYS 
| 


—The President disclosed that 
he plans to leave late tomorrow 
from Norfolk, Va., abeard a Navy; } | 
cruiser for a slow trip to Bermuda FOYT a ae. aS. § 7 
to meet next week with Prime Min- aa wi 
ister Harold Macmillan. | | “s 
—He said that if the U.S. de-| Rep. Charles O. Porter (D.-Ore.) found De la Maza’ suicide note 
Fe-'to be a forgery.” 


cides to make aid available to Po-| Said yesterday he has been 

land, he will ask Congress for the’ liably informed that a suicide note “I cannot conceivably ‘see any 

power to make loans to the Polish/4eft by a Dominican pilot con-| 1, Sg ee 

state should there be any legal fessing to the murder of Oregen "son we sagem 

ban on such loans. aviator Gerald L. Murphy was ai be suppressed. Nor has the ‘State 
Department given a reason’ Porter 

' said. 


—He insisted that he had no in-/frgery. 

tention of injecting himself into! Porter charged in Congress last; 

internal affairs of the Republican) week that Murphy’s death was| porter a peared last night on a 

Party in New York State by saying|lnked with the disappearance of' television show (“Tonight’ NBC). 

last week that if Leonard W. Hall, | Columbia University professor Dr. “In mv opinion.” he said. “1 ] 
‘on. the study I have made of the 

reported ‘deaths of Murphy and Galindez, 


former GOP national chairman,: Jesus De Galindez. 
ran for governor he would have Life Magazine had 
a booster in the President. 'that De Galindez was kidnaped |they weane: ee cee ok naka 
Eisenhower said he would have |and that Murphy was the pilot of'token policy by our State rt- 
nothing to do with a New Yorkjthe plane that took him to the ment with regard to treating -t 
primary fight among Republicans,; Dominican Republic. non-communist ‘dietators as though 


He said it is Hammarskjold who 
is conducting the negotiations and 
whe is going to the area Saturday.| 
Since the problem is in a_negoiat- 
ing stage, the President said he 


: 


' 


u 


——~ — — ——e 


He believes his signing of con- 


of St. Lawrence public power 


agcenapenauee The Dominican Government, 
U.S. Hospttals Fear 

the gasoline tax to pay for an ex-jla Maza, a Dominican airline pilot 
Inote in which he confessed knock-! was demonstrated .in several Amer- 
pany is using to demand a $55,- 

liably informed that the FBI hasi Warsaw. 
y rate-making, he said 

“New Labor Curbs Loom in Supreme Court Decision,” 
taken care of” all the municipal “What Kind of Independence 


but he would give Hall his enthu-} Murphy disappeared last De-', ' | 
siastic support if he became “4 cember while he was preparing! en, Pace die ccranr a Pre 
candidate. ree ee to return to the U. S. they have done.” 
sign the bill to extend it as is for | under pressure from the U. S. State 
a year. ‘Department, explained Murphy’s 
® He is for a 2 cent increase in| disappearance. It said Octavio de Polish Surgeon 
panded road program. who committed suicide in-a‘Ciudad| A new method of treating lateral 
© He believes a state law ofj|Trupillo jail in January left a;curvature of the spine—scoliosis— 
1911, which the telephone com-/! 
‘ing Murphy off a cliff into shark-|iean hospitals by one of Poland’s 
400.000 rate increase, is “long out-|infested waters. leading surgeons, Prof. Adam 
moded” and should be wiped off! Porter said he had been “re-}Gruca who arrived last month from 
the books. As records an investiga- 
ra? : 
t year used this to block e Pi, 
“Dulles and the Soviet Mideast Proposals,” by Joseph Clark 
“British and Soviet Unions Exchange Letters on Hungary and Egypt” 
by George Morris 
“The Thinking Machines and the Man Who Thinks,” 
by Jacob Samuelson 
by A. B. Magil 
“Sen. Kennedy and the Death Instinct,” by Alan Max _ 
“Change the World,” by Michael Gold , 


Did CP Convention Achieve,” 


in shop 
and union 


WASHINGTON, March 13—Unemployment stood at 3,121,- 
000 in mid-February, and jobs in manufacturing fell slightly, al- 
though the government’s latest figures show a rise of 612,000 in 
overall employment over the previous month. | 

The rise in employment was chiefly among self-employed and 
other non-manufacturing fields, but cutbacks in several imdustries 
held down jobs in manufacturing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. | 

Actually, there was not much of a change in unemployment 
from the previous menth because, for the first time, the govern- 
ment’s employment samplers counted workers laid off for a month 
or less. as jobless. That added about 250,000 to the figure. 

Average wages in manufacturing were $82.41. Average hours, 
virtually unchanged, were 40.2 heurs a week. Hourly pay aver- 


aged at a new high, $2.05. : 


DES MOINES, Ia.—lowa’s organized labor is facing a tough 
struggle: this week as the anti-union forces, making the most of 
current publicity on labor racketeering and 
efforts to foster farm-labor division, are pushing 
for several new anti-labor measures, The state 
already has a “right-to-work” law. The ob- 
jectives are a law patterned after the Wiscon- 
sin Catlin Act that would further restrict labor's 
right to: finance: local and state candidates for 
office; further restrictiens on the right to picket 
and some drastic cuts into the unemployment 

‘compensation program of labor. The trade 
- wnions have strong hopes in Governor Love- 
less, the first Democratic governor in that post 


in 15 years. : 


o e 


TWO MORE STEEL companies yesterday reported shutting | 
down of furnaces, mainly because of reduced orders from auto and | 
other consumer goods manufacturers. 

The Great Lakes Steel Corp. of Detroit (subsidiary of Na- 
tional Steel) shut down three open hearths. The company is a | 
major supplier of cold-rolled steel for auto firms. 

Sharon Steel closed two more of its open hearths, also because 
of the reduced demand for sheet steel from auto plants. 


Beck Says He's 
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To Testify to Senat 
SEATTLE, March 13—Dave Beck announced today he was ready to come to 
Washington as a witness before the Senate McClellan Committee whenever the racket 


probers wanted him. But the 
took the opportunity to give news- 
men answers to some of the ques- 
tions he is likely to be asked at 
the hearings. 


Beck said he does not plan to. 


invoke the Fifth Amendment, but 
if his attorney advises him to do 
so on any particular question he 
will do so. 

Regarding the much-publicized 
$160,000 home in Seattle that the 
union bought for him, Beck, who 
himself has become quite rich 
from real estate deals, said, “It 
was as clean cut and above beard 
as any real estate transaction could 
be:” He said that the IBT pro- 
vided his predecessor, the late Dan 
Tobin, with a home in Miami 
Beach and another in Cape Cod. 
But “fer all the tea in China, I 
am not moying out of Seattle,” 
said Beck. 

So the union sold the Tobin 
homes, getting $100,000 for the 
Miami property, and set up a 
headquarters for Beck in Seattle. 

Beck freely said he made a 
good deal of money in real estate 
deals but denied that he in any 
way derived profit from his union 
position. His salary is $50,000 a 
vear. Beck said he would produce 
any papers relating to union ac- 
tivity but would not hand up any 
of his private papers unless ad-| 
vised to do so by his attorney. 


a 


head of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters also 


' BACKETEERENG DECLARED BY — 
MEANY TO BE A ‘SOCIAL VICE’ 


AFL-CIO president George Meany said last night that racket- 
eering is “not a special labor evil” but “a social vice. 

He said that where there is racketeering as a by-product of 
labor-management relations, management must assume its fair 
share of the “responsibility for eliminating these evils.” 

Meany, in a speech at a Phi Beta Kappa alumni meeting, said, 
“in the house of labor, we do not seek to sweep such evils under 
the rng.” He said labor has adopted a “strict code” to root “this evil 
out of our ranks.” 

Meany “genoa that the “labor movement will come out of 
it more soundly oriented, cleaner, more firmly united and healthier.” 

But he reiterated that “there are some who: would seek to be- 
smirch labor” to further their own “special sinister interests” under 
cover of “a hypocritical concern for labor purity.” 

Meany said, “We will yield to none é x will seek to exploit our 
own and other efforts to wipe out racketeering as an opportunity 
for pushing legislation hostile to organized labor.” 

He said racketeermg as a social evil “afflicts. other sections of 
our community no less” than labor. “But, for various reasons,” he 
said, “you will hear much more about this evil when it afflicts the 
trade union movement.” 


Hennings Asks Senate 
Urge Worthy Passport 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr. (D-Mo), urged Congress yesterday to demand that the 
State Department issue a new 


passport to William Worthy, 
Regarding the testimony so far Baltimore Afro-American reporter SS 
on the Portland, Ore.., situation in who detied a State Department is ck a 
iwhich certain IBT officials were! pan-to travel in China. Hennings ee 
“linked” to racketeering operations,| introduced a resolution which 

| Beck said the hearings were a would put Congress on record with 

|"stench in the nostrils of decent) such a request. 


. »”? ~ sf 
|people.” On the tesimony that cer-| Hennings charged in a Senate 


tain northwest locals lent money tO! -neech that Secretary of State 
‘private individuals for 


business | > af 

ap “ |John Foster Dulles’ “narrow and 
purposes, Beck said, locals “have 
a right to loan money to anyone 


illogical policy” amounts. to “seri- 
* .3 |OUS Censors 
they want.” The locals, he said,! 


hip of U. S. news cov- 
should themselves investigate con-|<**8°- ; 
ditions. in their sphere and root out} . Dulles, he said, has taken an 
‘corrupt practices. | “arbitrary and adamant position. 
As for the testimony of wit-| Hennings is chairman of the 
nesses before the hearings that! Senate Constitutional Rights sub- 
they obtained favors from the committee. 
Portland IBT organizer, like plane; Hennings praised Worthy and 
fare to San Francisco to see aj two representatives of Look Maga- 
fight, Beck said it was a mistake’ | zine who also defied Dulles’ order. 
‘if true and his action would de-! He said Dulles apparently “has 


‘pend on whether the money was | been unable or unwilling to carry , Minn 
from local union funds or from the | 
international’s. 


: The announcement yesterday follows U.S. Steel's shutdown 
of four furnaces in its South Chicago plants a day earlier. Those 
shutdowns followed scattered banking of furnaces by U.S. Steel, 


Pittsburgh Steel and other firms. ; . 
Scattered reports continued of cutbacks in production sched- 


ules of other steel mills. 
9° 


PHILADELPHIA.—The U.S. Supreme Court's refusal to hear 
the appeal of the Westinghouse Corp. and other employer groups 
a lower ruling granting unem- 

ployment checks to 22,000 work- 

ers in the state who were on 

strike last year leaves the issue 

unsettled but the checks will be 

paid. The issue involved was 

whether at a certain point of the 

prolonged strike, when the com- 

pany rejected the governors me- 

diation moves, it became a lock- 

out. That was the ruling of the | 

state’s Department of Labor and 

Industry, which was sustained in 

the lower court, and entitled 

some workers to as much as 90 


HENNINGS 


) warned that unless Dulles 
out a threat of criminal prosecu-|reyerses himself quickly a Con- 


* director of the United Electrical Radio and Machine Werkers, on 


weeks jobless pay. 


WASHINGTON. — Recent | 
floods have hit hard three of the ! 
United Mine Workers hospitals | 
in Eastern Kentucky and South- 
west West Virginia. Those are 
| three of the 10 hospitals the 
union set up in coal regions, with welfare funds to serve areas that 
had no adequate hospital services for miners. Rex Lauk, assistant | 
editor of the Mine Workers Journal, described in an article both | 
the damage and self sacrificing heroism of the staff people who | 
saw to it that the patients were properly taken care of during the 
emergency. 


UE NEWS. reports that the trial of James Matles, organization 


denaturalization charges has ended after six weeks of monotonous 
reading of documents and statements, some of which run 30 or 
more years back. The paper also runs a picture of Matles’ 85-year- 
old mother and her testimony as a witness for her son. Mrs, Matles 
identified her passpert from Rumania, She said she came to this 
country on Nov. 2, 1928 and, because of the 2bsence of a visa, her 
son had to come a month later. Joseph Kornfeder Zack, the gov- 
ernment's professional informer, said he knew Matles as a Com- 
munist in the U.S. in 1925. The UE alse prints the photostat copies 


of the passports. : 


MILWAUKEE.—An 88-year-old bricklayer, Charles Hoefs, has 
attended every meeting of his union for 68 years. The union, 
local 8 of the Bricklayers, meets 

every week. 


BASEBALL TEAMS of the 
Typographical Unien will cele- 
_ brate the 50th anniversary of the 
union's baseball league in New 
York next year. 


ALMOST TWO MHELLION 
workers were hurt on the job 
in 1956, according to the U:S. 
Department of Laber. Deaths 


Strike Action 

LONDON, March, 13. — Britain: 
today faced the prospect of its 
greatest labor upheaval since the 
general strike of 1926. Almost 


three million men are on 


walking out from shipbuilding an 
engineering jobs. | 

Shipbuilders unions have set a 
strike of their 200,000 to start Sat- 
urday. Forty engineering unions, 
decided last night to jom them in| 
some form of work stoppage. La- 
bor minister Iain MacLeod was 
meeting labor leaders today to try 
to avert the strike. 

The leaders of the engineering 
unions, representing 2.5 million 
workers, will meet Friday to de- 


‘a subcommittee on Feb. 25 closed 


bill ended March 5. 


cide whether they will call a na- 
tion-wide work stoppage or “guer- 
rlila” strikes” 


from job injuries were 14,300. 


jing the Dirksen bill to the full 


}bill to. the floor first. In order 


attempt. 


Opponents of the bill held, and 


tion against the three. 
Sen Hubert H. Humphrey (D-, 


gressional committee probably will 
summon him for a full explanation. 


ae ee —— 


House Group to Act 


Today on 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Gvil Rights 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—The House Judiciary Com- 


mi 


ttee met and adjourned today without acting finally on 


the Keating civil rights bill. It was announced that action 


would be taken tomorrow. 
Today was the 16th day since 


hearings on the measure. 

The companion measure to the 
Keating bill in the Senate, imtro- 
duced by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen 
(R-II), is still in the Senate Judici- 
ary Constitutional Rights subcom- 
mittee. Hearings on the Dirksen 


This reporter learned today that 
the Senate » subcommittee was 
awaiting the outcome in the House 
Judiciary Committe before report- 


committee. This was contrary to, 
what has. been accepted as agreed- 
upon strategy to get the Senate 
to defeat an inevitable filibuster 


cu bills have been the targets. 


and officials of deep South states. 


jmeny by Dixiecrat Congressmen 


civil rights supporters agreed, that 


if the measures could be kept from 
the floor until the Easter recess, 
their passage in the Senate could 


be: blocked. 

The high h of sing 
“meaningful” civil rights Seale 
tion this year were based on a bi- 
partisan “ ise” around the 
Administration bills, thus isolat- 
ing the Dixiecrat diehards.' The 
compromise bills calls for establish- 


‘ment of Civil Rights Commission 


and was a provision for civil in- 

junctive actions against, interfer- 

ence with the right to vote. . 
Anti-lynch previsions and crimi- 


nal sanctions were waived by civil 
rights 


break 


whether the 
valuable time in 
pay off, — 


=" 


‘ 
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SPEAK YOl 


Howard Fast’s 


Problem as Artist 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Howard Fast’s departure from 
the Party raises both moral- 
political and artistic issues. The 
first are easier to understand 
and have ‘received - more com- 
ment. On anguish at “totalitarian 

_ socialism” in the Soviet Union, 


Who Caused “Incredible And 
Cold War? Terrifying” 
Editor, Daily Worker, Editor, Daily Worker: 
While on visit in this country, " — mananoiien Cut Ss 
ae bt al orker is committing some 
Foreign Minister Brentano of oad of political error in print- 
the German Bonn government = jing an excerpt from a Howard 
aceused the Soviet Union of Fast novel is both incredible and 
keeping his country divided. Un-__ terrifying. It serves to convince 
fortunately for him’ there are ™€© that we have a long way to 
a tt tide eiatinigd | 8° before we can think that nar- 
mountains: OF evidence row, sectarian and doctrinaire at- 
in press reports, magazme al-  ijtudes have been eliminated 
tickles and books that conclu- from our movement. Reader 
sively indicate his accusation is _ Dirba Seaear9 ee fe 
campaign of enlightmen - 
greatly at variagce with aw i a Howard Fast’s current 
facts. ' political outlook is a necessary 
Even a brief look at small prerequisite to reading Fast’s 
parts of the available record novel. : , 
vividly tells that the chief pro- If the campaign against what 
1s has been labeled “right oppor- 
moter of not only a divided tunism” is used to cover up the 
Germany but a divided world is lunacy of continuing infantile 
the United States determined to _ leftism, then we may as well give 
refuse negotiations in order to UP the ghost right now. The real 
me Hie nold dar wideGnilely. danger is not that the Commu- 
aie mpiae 9 ee é ) nist Party will die from internal 
A suppressed Drew Pearson struggle, but that it will be 
column inserted in the Congres- Jaughed to death by the Ameri- 
sional Record May 1, 1945 reads Ca. people. 
in part: “It is no exageration to I. S. 
say that the seeds of the next 
war will be nourished or rooted 
up at San Francisco. Already 
certain groups inside the State 
Department and_ the _ British 
Foreign Office have begun joc- 
keying to build up Germany 
after the war as a_ bulwark 
against Russit.” 
© 


Cc ° 


“Why is it the U. S. cannot | 
countenance, much less accept, 
the Soviet offerings of German 
unity, free trade and an end 
to the cold war—sinee these are 
precisely the goal towards 
which United States policy pro- | 
fesses to work? Part of the an- | 
swer is that these. goals are no 
longer, in practice, the goals of | 
United States policy.” (Editorial 
Upon Our Own Petarde-Wall 
Street Journal, April 10/52). 

© o © 
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penalizing and disciplining worker 
‘in his Ford Rouge plant for pro- 
_testig the moving of jobs and plants! also were elected. 
‘to other states. Two weeks ago La- 


P 


‘manitarian’ Henry Ford II, js, Whose slogan was, 


CF 


he felt the most forceful protest 
would be to resign from the 
Communist Party in the United 
States. Whether this action was 
directed to the right address is 
a question of political logic. But 
at least sensitive people can un- 
derstand why Fast acted as he 
did. 

The artistic issues are ret so 
clear. For several years I have 
been troubled by the feeling 
that quality of Fast’s recent 
novels was dropping way below 
the level of Citizen Tom Paine 
and Freedom Road. In _ pace, 
historical insight and ability to 
develop three-dimensional char- 
acters. I think they have slipped 
into the rut of tendentiousness: 
they became political rather 
than artistic creations. If so, did 
Party. demands inhibit Fast’s 
best abilities? Was it instead 
what he thought these demands 
might be? Is it coincidence that 
Fast's best work, to my mind, 
came when the Party placed 


greatest emphasis.on coalition | 
democratic tra- | 


and American 
dition? 
Whatever the answers, I am 
sure Fast’s action provides him 
no automatic solution to a com- 
plex artistic problem. Converse- 
ly, it only serves once again to 
raise sharply for the Party the 
issue of its role in the cultural 
field. Disagreeing as I do with 
Fast’s political decision, I still 
hope sincerely he can regain in 
future books the standard I think 
he once attained. 


“HUMANITARIAN” FORD 
PENALIZES ROUGE WORKERS 


P.S. 


? 


DEARBORN. — That “great hu-, Atlantic City. He ran on a slate: 
“Job - Moving 


‘Can Be Stopped!” Three other 


Ss | 
| 


; 


‘members of his slate are Herb Lind-| 
iberg, Mike Kasper, Ray Sewell,! 


| 


The above mentioned workers 
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DETROIT 


_ THE MICHIGAN Labor Committee of the Republican Party 
is having a hard time selling the new State GOP chairman, Law- 
rence Lindemer. On 10 key issues in one session of the State Legis- 
lature he voted against the public interest eight times, was absent 
once and failed to vote the other. He voted against FEPC and took 
a walk on FEPC once. He is opposed to government workers being 
in unions. Quite a “doll,” isn’t he? | | 

* 


COUNCILWOMAN Mary Beck hit it right on the button when 
she said in City Hall the other day that the City “Loyalty Commis- 
sion was an offshoot of the McCarthy period. She wants it done away 
with—other councilmen should be urged to support her stand. 


DIRTY politics was really the word for it in this effort to de- . 
feat (Dem) County Aditor Charles Edgecombe -for reelection. Lots 
more infighting to come on that one. AFL top brass on a state scale, 
George Dean, running for a state post on the GOP ticket and look 
for some slashing attacks against his candidacy. Labor unity isnt 
being helped by these assassinations, politically. 

* : * 

LOOKS like the three-year-old Kohler strike might be settled 

and the union saved to fight another day, 
«+ 


THE DETROIT and Wayne County: Federation of Labor who 
did not unfortunately endorse Common Please Judge Elwin Daven- 
port for reelection in the primaries, should clear the slate now and 
endorse him for the April 1 election. How can this federation say 
its for Negro rights, civil rights and not back the only Negro can- 
didate running. 

* 

AVERAGE payment of SUB in 1956 a week was, Ford, $12; 

Chrysler, maximum, $25; this plus what you got on unemployment 


compensation. 
* 

DETROIT financial operators in City Hall 3 up smoke 
signals to see how the public reacts to a payroll tax, which is one of 
the worst type of taxes on working people. 

* 

DETROIT had the highest cost of living in the country, 118.2 
which went up to 120.5, a 3.6 percent hike since last January, or 
a 20 percent hike since 1949. 


LOUIS C. GOAD, a GM executive says engineers today have 
to make man’s muscles 30 times more effective. In other words make 
the workers put out 30 times more production, so that GM will make 
30 times more profit. Goad, and that’s a fitting name for him, add- 
ed as an afterthought that man’s life must be made more abundant. 
Of course he didn't say how or how much GM would contribute 
to making it more abundant. Y 

NEW DETROIT school superintendent, Sam Brownell, broth- 
er of injustice department head Herbert Brownell is slick. Not only 
has he got a $3 a $1,000 tax raise for homeowners on the April 1 
ballot, but now he has a citizens committee campaigning for it. He 


also is collecting a piece of school employees pay to finance the pub- 
licity campaign to get the voters to increase their taxes. Regretably 
on the citizens advisory committee (Brownell is the adviser) there 


‘bor Relations penalized Arnold] work in the Dearborn Engine plant) 
‘Dail, William Brown, Jr., Walter} where a 400-motor cutback has re-} - 
are “out in Europe, testing the | Richburg, Paul Boatin, Jim Tate} sulted in January layoffs and pro-| 
julea of starting a new German | and Sam Dunlap. | duction As six months ahead and | is labor dressing to make it palatable. U. S. Senator McNamaras 
army. (U.S. News & World | In a leaflet the workers stated , Pig layoffs will take place this sum-) two billion dollar school aid bill has been forgotten. That's why 
sia am: oid 29/49). that the Ford) Company is des-|™€&; workers report. ' Sam Brownell is slick. 
a ‘perately trying to crush the work-| Automation is displacing work-| 
‘ws the makers of United | ers’ fight against job moving be-/jers in every department and its free-| 
States policy are unfortunately cause they know that workers all) ly predicted that by 1959 some! 
thinking in purely negative | over the Rouge and Detroit are be-|5,000 workers employed in the En-} 
terms—in terms of ‘How to Stop |coming more aware of this danger! gine plant will no longer have iobs.| 
Russia’. This means, in effect, to their homes and families and se-| Thus job runaway and automa- 
that they are consciously or un- | curity because of job runaway. tion, that puts abet Bo on Miller' 
consciously thinking of an Amer- | The workers’ leaflet said,“ penal-| Road is the question of the hour at 
ican-dominated world as the ties aren't going to scare us. The|the Ford Rouge plant. 
sole alternative.” (Last Call for | fight to save our jobs will go on| The Rouge plant which in 1947 
Common Sense by James P. | until we win.” had some 70,000 dues paying UAW 
Charles Boatin was elected to the! members working there is down to 


“Defeated Germany is a pow- 
er again, and growing. Feelers 


* 
JOE COLE, Negro member of the Committee on Community 
Relations says he is away out ahead of any other Negro candidates 
for city council this fall. 


o 


* | 

THE PORKCHOPPERS at United Steel Workers Local 1299, 
AFL-CIO, got a shock at the 853 votes Don. Rarick got running 
against Dave McDonald for USW president here at 1299. Rarick 
said the votes would have been more but for “election irregularities.” 
If the U. S. Senate Committee headed by McClellan and McCarthy 
comes here to investigate racketeering in the labor movement, this 
eelction will be thrown into the hopper, which. is bad. Labor can 


Warburg, Chapter IJ). | 
—Pro Veritas, March 10 coming UAW convention, April 7,'a little above 40,000 


WHAT MAKES HIM DO IT? 


FOR A LONG TIME now 
I have followed -carefully the 
psychological approach of Max 
Lerner in the 
Post. I have 
read with in- 
terest his ex- 
cursions into 
the land of in- § 
hibitions, frus- 
trations -and 
sex releases. 


I -have pur- 

sued his ex- 

planations of ™~— 

current phenomena 2nd individ- 

uals and many a time I have 

finished his column uncertain 
vether J-am a father who wants 

to be a child, a child who wants 

to be a father or a child-father 

who wants to bea father-child. 


Having become converted. to 
the Lerner method of analysis 
(although I confess ‘I: am ‘still 
only. an amateur); I have begin 
to peer into the master hiniself 
as 
have asked myself time and again 
what it isin the childhood of 


Max Lerner that makes the brain 


"Processes of this intelligent and 


OP TOT Tet ee EP a ERO a, ee eS a ae 


he .would peer into mé.- I. 


generally humane writer grind to 
a dead halt whenever he reaches 
the word “Communist.” 

On Monday Lerner wrote a 
sympathetic column on _ the 
struggles of the Negro people in 
the South. He gave as his esti- 
mate of the situation that there 
was a merging of the Gandhi-like 
resistancé of Rev. Martin Luther 
King with the- older political, 
legal and economic techniques 
employed by the NACCP. “The 
struggle of the American Negroes 
is richer and more vital, now 
that the two roads have con- 
verged.” 

Then, for some reason, un- 
doubtedly going back to his boy- 
hood, the word Communist flash- 


ed through Lerner’s mind and 
there came forth this paragrah: 

“That may be why the Amer- 
ican Communists, at their last 
convention, decided—as their ma- 
jor move—to infiltrate the move- 


“ments of Negro struggle. The 


danger of this is the clearer when 
you note that the White Citizens 


Councils of the South, and their - 


Northern: racist fellow-trayelers 
Se, we ian ee 


dares to question the 


some outbreaks of violence in the 
South,” 

Now, by one of those strange 
coincidences the Post carried an 
editorial on the same day on the 
page opposite which began like 
this: 

“In Louisiana the other day a 
witness ‘took the stand before a 
legislative hearing and told the 
committee exactly what it want- 
ed to hear. He called the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, leader of 
the Montgomery bus boycott. “a 
dastardly misleader whe is lead- 
ing the Negroes of the South 
down to destruction and blood- 


shed.” Urging a ‘close investiga-. 


tion of Rev. King, he accused 
him of echoing ‘the Communist 
line’ and said ‘the Montgomery 
movement could ‘Jead to com- 
munism in the South.’” 


The editorial went on to say 


that “this vicious nonsense” was 
uttered by Manning Johnson, an 
informer for the FBI. It con- 
chided by asking: “If Johnson 
triotism 
of the Rev. King’ in public, how 


many others did he slander and. © 
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clean up its own house. Don't need McClellan and McCarthy. 


Asked by the Louisiana com- 
mittee about Rev. King’s ex- 
planation of the Montgomery 
bus boycott, Johnson said: 

“This explanation is the same 
as that of the Communist Party. 
I.wonder who is giving him the 
party line.” 

Manning Johnson, as a rene- 
page from the Communist Party, 

nows very well the real position 
of the Communist Party in rela- 
tion to the South, and he knows 
that lies about his position pay 
very well. But Lerner also knows 
the record of the Communists in 
the South and has no reason tc 
distort it, unless from some inner 
compulsion which would be bet- 
ter dredged 
day. | } 
PROBABLY better than many 
of his readers—certainly ~ his 


younger readers—Lerner knows, - 
at least in the back of his sub- 


conscious, the role of Commu- 
nists in the Scottsboro case and 


in the constitutional and demo-— 
~ cratic struggle that won the right: 
of Negroes to sit~ on federal © 


. 


juries.. He is—I almost ‘said 


- thoroughly’ aware—subconscious- 
i ly aware of ‘what ‘the Commu- 


up into the light of 


By ALAN MAX 


nist Party has contributed over 
the years to the fight against 
lynchings and other forms of vio- 
lence in the South. 
Furthermore, it Lerner — will 
read the decisions of the Com- 
munist Party convention, he will 
find that a victory for Negro 
rights in the South and _ the 
HALTING OF THE VIO- 
LENCE against Negroes, is seen 
by Communists as an_ essential 
part of the road of constitutional, 
po and democratic struggle 
or socialism in this country. 
Manning Johnson's testimony — 
about Rev. King, “communist 


party line” and “violence” is, the 


Post editorial says, just what the ~ 
committee of Louisiana racists _ 
wanted to hear. But when Ler- 


- ner writes about Communist “in- ° 


filtration” in the South as leading 
to “violence,” isn’t he bolstering 
Johnson's testimony? — 
Tm certain that is .the last 


thing Lemmer means to do. But — 


that is the way with psycholog- 
ical’ compulsions—we "tind our- 
selves doing just what we never. 
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THE BOMB testing season is upon us again. Despite 
the warnings of scientists and the pleas of laymen and dig- 
nitaries, despite the fears that radioactive poison may 
cause incalculable damage to humanity, the great powers 
continue their test explosion'of nuclear and hydrogen 
bombs. 

Britain has already announced H-bomb tests to be 
held in the Pacific beginning this month. The U..S. will 
be testing bombs again, with small weapons tests to start 
in Nevada in last spring, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced this weekend that the Soviet Union had 
exploded a nuclear bomb. 

It is noteworthy that the: Japanese people, who have 
had tragic verification of what, for the rest of us, are yet 
but horrible fears, should be mounting the most vigorous 
eampaign in the world today against further tests. So 
determined are the Japanese people that the fishermen 
among them have sworn, at the risk of death, to sail into 
the British H-test area in a dramatic effort to prevent the 
explosions. A 

The governments juggle their cosmic toys, and noth- 
ing is done to reach an agreement to halt these tests. 

During the recent elcetion campaign, candidate Eis- 
enhower dismissed the plea by candidate Stevenson for 
international agreement to halt the tests and, failing that, 


——) 


Worker, New Y ’ 


On an Indiana 


By EMANUEL BLUM 

SOUTH BEND, Ind.—I got 
an early morning picture here, 
from the workers on the picket 


line in their union hall, of the 
tough battle United Auto 
Workers Local 1095 is fighting 
out with‘ the Oliver Corp., 
manufacturers of farm re 
ments, 7 

Out on Chapin near Sample, 
I approached the group of 
Negro and white pickets, warm- 
ing themselves over an old ash 
can fire. 

“I'm doing a story for the 
WORKER, a labor paper. I 
want to do a story on your 
strike.” 

They referred me to one of 
their rank and file picket Jead- 
ers and then he and a few 


others opened up. 


“Of course its tough. It's 
hard for a worker to be de- 
prived of his income. Weve 
been out three weeks now. But 
the men have the determina- 


‘We're Going to $ 


all time. So we ‘are striking 
against the company’s contract 
violation. This is an authorized 
strike, voted for by men.” 

I asked them if they had the 
support of the national head- 
quarters of the union. They-~as- 
sured me they did. The national 
office had sent its representa- 
tives, Ray Berndt and V. L. 
Burgoyne in to sit in on the 
negotiations with the local’s 
committee but the company was 
just as stony with them. | So 
they supported the strike and 
are giving partial financial as- 
sistance from the national 
treasury. 

Some of the workers thought 
the company was stalling be- 
cause the farm implement busi- 


ness was bad. Others claimed 


the company had a big order 
from Ford for ploughs for trac- 
tors, enough, so the stery goes, 
for five years. 
* 
“WHAT MAKES vou think 
the men will stick?” I asked. 


tie 


they figure that would hel 
them?” : 


“That bill does away with the 
union shop clause in the con- 
tract. Nobody would have to 
join the union,” 

They made it clear that they 
knew all about that and were 
out to lick it. But, if in spite of 
everything it passed, they were 
sure the men would stick with 
the union because they needed 
the union to defend their con- 
ditions. 

They denied a rumor that 
Oliver's foundry work was being 
done at Studebaker’s. They were 
sure the Studebaker workers 
would never permit that and 
would stand by them. 

* 


THEY TOLD me that every- 
body mans the picket line. They 
only let office and supervisory 
personnel through and = such 
maintenance as necessary to 
safeguard the plant and its ma- 
chinery because, one explained, 


unilateral action by our own country. How, it was asked, 
could we guarantee that such an agreement was being 
kept? How protect ourselves if other nations continued in 
secret to test their own bombs? 

Yet this weekend, as so often before, our government 
announced a Soviet explosion, underscoring the fact that 
adequate devices are available to record test explosions 
anywhere in the world. 

When the President, answering Adlai Stevenson last 
Oct. 24, reviewed the administration’s policy on nuclear 
weapons tests, he said, “It is true that tests of very large 
weapons would probably be detected when they occur. .. . 
It is, however, impossible .. . to have positive assurance 
of such detection, except in the case of the largest 
weapons. 

Yet AEC chairman Strauss announced that the latest 
in the Russian series of tests was under one megaton—not 
a “very large” weapon, since H-bomb tests are estimated 
to have ranged up to 20 megatons. 

Now is the time, as great power follows great power 
with its test explosions, for a new public demand that our 
government take the initiative to secure anagreement 
stopping all further nuclear test explosions. 


Dishonoring Academic Freedom 
(Continued from Page 1) 

University of Pennsylvania from hearing Gates speak on 

its campus. And the university seems to have survived. 

Ben Davis, former city councilman, himself a Smith 
Act victim, spoke in January at City College. 

The question is whether the students of City College 
have a right to listen to whomever they damned well 
please. They think they do. The heads of their colleges 
pretended that they do—that’s why they organized Aca- 
demic Freedom Week. 

We are convinced that the hope for ridding New York 
of the stench of McCarythism, which lingers most strongly 
in the schools and colleges which were its worst victims, 
lies with citizens like the students of Queens and City 
Colleges, not with the queasy quintet at their head. 

The Post, which had previously described the Queens 
ban as a “travesty on the whole concept of Academic 
Freedom Week’; yesterday noted that the ban’s extension 
“makes the observance of academic non-freedom week 
citywide’, and said it “dishonors the structure of higher 
education in Our Town.” 

We regret to report, however, that at this writing 
(Wednesday morning) the New York Times has not seen 
fit to extend its previous condemnations of McCarthyism 
and the Eastland Committee’s witchhunt, when the witch- 
hunt was directed against the Times, to a denunciation of 
either the Un-American Committee’s circus, or the ban 
on_ Gates. 

The letter of J. Edgar Hoover to the Eastland Com- 
mittee explains, if it does not justify, the great fears of 
some that Americans have experienced a resurgence of 
interest in listening to Communists. Hoover's eagerness 


to prove that the Communist Party convention’s announce- 


ment of independence was a‘“fraud” can only be due to 


his own desperation: For the independent thinking of 


American Communists ‘ean not only ruin the anti-Com- 


munist racket, it is, obviously, making many Americans. 


eager to hear what Communists have to say. 
If freedom, off as well as on the ‘campus, is 


- : 7 


meaning to Americans, the 


to have 


: 


‘its full 


_... jheads should be repudiated by. public condemnation and | 
_. . reversal by the Mayor and Board of Higher Education. 


action of the college © 


tion and theyre going to stick 
and win.” 7 
“What are you striking for?” 
* 


“GRIEVANCES. The griev- 
ances pile up. We have a back- 
log of 75. The company just 
wont do anything about them. 
They involve the company’s 
time study plans, which mean 
speedup, rate cutting, cutting 
manpower. And the company 
tries to re-interpret the contract 


Witnesses 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
| Comsenaeias meetings, Starobin re-' 
plied: 

“I don’t know that a measure of; 
my dissassociation with the Com- 
‘munist Party is whether I name 


persons who may or may not be; 


 eiceiiialia I think it is the duty of 
all people, Communist or non- 
‘Communist, to refuse to supply: 
‘names.” 
> He was then ordered to supply! 
‘them and refused “on grounds: it 
violates my conscience.” | 
| Repeatedly the committee tried 
to probe any change by witnesses, 


from earlier supposed positions, | 


‘with Ahrens frequently mention-| 
ing “Comrade Stalin” and quoting 
from Lenin. | 

The Congressmen stared goggle-; 
eyed at a comely woman editor, | 
Jessica Smith, of New World Re-, 


view, when, asked if she had! 
changed her mind about the Red 
'Army since the days she wrote some! 
passage quoted to her, she said no,| 
ithey were “our ally then, in World| 
‘War II,” and she still felt the same’! 
about their part in conquering! 
Hitlerism. | 
| “Wouldn’t you rather say,” asked 
‘Rep. Scherer, “the Red Army was’ 
.a -co-belligerent?” And Ahrens 
asked what she thought of the Red 
Army now that they had “mowed 
'down the population like wheat in 
a wheat field” in Hungary. 
| Just as calmly, and earnestly, 
Miss Smith, who said she was Mrs.| 
Abt in private life, © discussed | 
Hungary. Overriding interruptions, 
‘she said she had written about 
‘Hungary, that she knew of atroci-| 
ties caused by the so-called rebels, 
knew the Red Army had caused: 
suffering and devastation, but that: 
it all was a part of the cold War 
situation in which the West also: 
bore guilt. | : 
The Red Army was stationed: in: 
Hungary, she said, only because’ 
our army was stationed in NATO. 
countries, in’ West Europe; and’ 


| 


| withdraw from other lands.” -. _ .. 


asked Rep. Scherer, “is the present 
policy of the Russian government, 


“Now, Mr. Gates 
she - thought “all: aymies should icammanded him 4 


“What. you've stated, madam,” | 


} , it 
i it not?” He wanted: to know if 


she had written condemning. the!so 


“We don’t want to see any ma- 
chinery destroyed through neg- 
ligence.” | . 

At the union hall some 50 
workers lined up by 9 a.m. for 
relief vouchers. Some of them, 
with large families, told how 
they were finding it pretty 
rough. They hoped that, with the 
national headquarters in the 
picture, the assistance would in- 
crease in hardship cases. 


They told me how the men 
had fought the prievances in the 
departments and stuck together 
for years. They stressed. their 
unity and fighting spirit. 

One of their recognized 
spokesmen volunteered, “I 
think the company is waiting 
to see what happens in Indi- 
anapolis with the right to work 
law.” 

“Why.” I asked hi 


m. “how do 


— 


Red Army’s action in Hungary. ,“Comrade Stalin,” and said he 


. 7 i/ . sé , 
“I said condemning was not/would tell his views “to anyone I 


enough,” she said. She blamed the think is accredited and really in- 
entire world: situation, and part of |terested,” but not the committee. 
the blame was “the hammering! Asked if he knew John Lautner, 
away by Radio Free Europe.” the said, “I know him to be a stool- 


. + >> Ss 
But, she said, “Certainly I blame| pigeon and informer,” and, on ‘re- 
: ; | “ . 
the Soviet Union—which made aquest, defined, “stoolpigeon as a 


great many mistakes in their own paid liar.” 

country and in Europe. If it hadn't! Starobin, asked who controlled 
been for those mistakes the revo- the Daily Worker when he was 
lition wouldn't have happened.|employed on the staff from 1942 


... 1 blame the Soviet Union and to early 1954, said it was con- 
trolled by its editors, but conceded 


he would “consider . . . it a Com- 
munist publication.” 

He said that he didn't consider 
himself now a Communist, that he 


had been one from 1934 to late in 
1953, but weuld consider himself 
a Marxist. 

“At least, ] am trying to explore 
the validity of Marxism in relation 
to American life,” he added. 

He said he left the Party in late 
1953, because he “believed strongly 
... an era of coexistence would 
succeed the period of cold war.” 

Arens brought lim back to “the 
Communist conspiracy.” 

Starobin declared, “We had bet- 
ter get away from the concept of 
a conspiracy. Their answer was 
to press for, names. He told the 
committee that insisting on names 
“contributes nothing except trauma 
in the public mind.” 

James S. Allen of International 
Publishers, was dismissed aiter a 
few brief questions. 

When Allen was on the stand 
he was urged ‘to look over his 
shoulder, and Lautner was told 
amendments in refusing to divulge|to stand: up. But. Allen did not 
his political views, or to name the;turn_ his. head, declining . wit!) a 
newspaper he. edited, although he leconic, “I will refuse to help this 
told the Congressmen anyone who! committee,” when asked if Laut- 
bought the paper could read _ his 
views. | once knew him as a Communist. 

“I will give my political.opin-; .“You feel that a man who's a 
ions to the American people;. to:Communist is above the purview 


the Hungarian government and 
everyoné who had any part.” 

A highlight in the Gates testi- 
mony came when Arens supposedly 
reading from the Communist Mani- 
festo, intoned: “Are you conver- 
sant with that language?” His pas- 
sage apparently had been in-' 
tended to belittle Cates’ testimony 
that he was not a member of any 
organization dedicated to the over- 
throw of force and violence, and 

new no one who was “dedicated 
to that objective.” 

Gates replied he declined to an- 
swer, because “this committee will 
use any means to trap witnesses 
into convictions or jail sentences 
on farmeups.” 

“I have never concealed my 
views,” he went on, “and have 
seized every moment to put forth 
my views.” 

Rep. Moulder asked if he knew 
any specific case when the com- 
mittee had “trapped” a_ witness. 
“Oh, yes, Eugene Dennis,” | said 
Gates, and offered to supply a list 
of others. ) 

He stood on the First and Fifth 


the press, but not to this commit- of a Congressional. committee? 

; him after Allen in-—. 
At this Ahrens, waving a fore-; volved the First and Fifth, and. 

finger and indicating the packed!said the committee was invading. 

‘the areas. of a free press and the 


tee,” he said. 'Arens ask 


press table behind the witness, 
said. with orical flourishes, 
$, youre under 


oath, and the pre: % is there,” and 


freedom to read. . 


and tell the press now.” 
Gates retorted, “I. will .d 
as I see fit, not at. 
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ner spoke the truth in saying he. 


. “E feel a man who's a Commu- 
ss | nist has a right to views and a 
+ “turn around,| right to. express them,” Allen said. 
Rose owner of the Work-. 

owner _ 
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MICHAEL WILSON, the blacklisted Hollywood scenario writer 
who was recently declared ineligible for an Academy “Oscar be- 
cause he invoked the Fifth Amendment before a congressional com- 
mittee in 1951, has been honored by the Writers Guild of America, 
West. se 
- Wilson’s screenplay “Friendly Persuasian’ was voted by his 
fellow scenarists the best American &rama presented in 1956. The 
award was the highlight of the ninth annual Screenwriters awards 
dinner held in Hollywood on March 7. More than 1,000 movie 
artists and technicians attended the event at the Moulin Rouge 


Restaurant. 


. . ° 


WILSON is. also the author of the powerful screenplay “Salt 
of the Earth” which a group of blacklisted Hellywood artists (Paul 
Jarrico, Herbert Biberman and others) produced jointly with mem- 
bers of the International Mine, Mill & SmekKer Workers. “Salt of the 
Earth” dealt with the struggles of Mexican-Americans. in the South- 
west. Though it has had t success abroad, movie industry pres- 
sure on theatres has inte fered with attempts to show it in the U.S. 


CARL FOREMAN, writer and 
producer, has been signed by 
Columbia to make four pictures 
over the next three years. Fore- 
man, wrote and produced the 
prize-winning “High Noon” star- 
ring Gary Cooper. He also did 
the scripts of The Men, The 
Champion, Home of the Brave 
and Cyrano de Bergerac, but he 
has not worked in Hollywood 
since he invoked the Fifth 
Amendment as a witness before 
a congressional committee. 

A statement by Columbia said: 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


The Early Show: Secret of Dr. 
Kildare with Lew Ayres, Lionel 
Barrymore (2) 5:30 

News (2) (5) (11) 7 p.m. 

The Goldbergs (5) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Yellow Can- 
ary (9) 7:30 and 10 

Groucho Marx quiz show (4) 8 

Charles Boyer Stars (11) 8 

Shower of Stars (2) 8:30. Jack 
Benny, others 

Playhouse 90: F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
Last Tycoon with Jack Palance, 
Viveca Lindfords, Keenan Wynn, 
Peter Lorre (2) 9:30 to 11 

Lux Video Theatre (4) 10. Eileen 
by Victor Herbert—musical set 
in days of 1798 Irish Rebellion 


of Clinical 


C. Ivy—head of Dept. 
Ill. (5) 11 to 


Science at Univ. o 
12 


| Late Show: Strangers with Ingrid 


Bergman, Geo. Sanders (2) 11:15 


1 Tonight (4) 11:15 to l 


RADIO 


Masterwork Hour WNYC 7 p.m. 
Rudolph Firkusny, pianist 
Edward Morgan news WABC 7 
Bob Hope Show WRCA 8 
Cooper Union Forum WNYC 9 
Recorded Music WOR 9 to 10:15 


MOVIES 


Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 
Magnificent Seven, 72nd St. Play- 


| house. 

‘Great Man, Sutton 

Immortal Garrison and E:enstein’s 
Potemkin, Cameo 


“Foreman appeared before the | 
House Un-American Activities | 


Committee in 1951, and while 
stating under oath that he was 
not a Communist, invoked the 
Fith Amendment. However, in 
August of .1956, he requested 
and was granted an opportunity to appear again before the Commit- 
tee in executive session and testiffed without recourse to the Fifth 
Amendment.” 

Foreman’ first film under his new contract will be “Stella”, 
based on a novel by Jan de Hartog. Sephia Loren has been cast to 
play the title role. | 


am +, ened 
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JIMMY DURANTE 
. « » Showbusiness honors him 
Sunday 


. oe a 


THE entertainment industry is honormg Jimmy Durante at a 
Waldorf Astoria dinner here on Sunday night. TV Comedian Ermie 
Kovacs will make his screen debut in Columbia’s “The Mad Ball” 
which rolls March 21. 

— 


Eddie Albert has been added to the cast of Darryl Zanuck’s 
production of Hemingway's “The Sun Alse Rises”. 
o o 


EUGENE LYONS, a professienal redbaiter, will write the 
scenario on the “Life of Stalin”, 
says an announcement from 20th 
Century Fox. . . . Despite re- 
ports to the contrary, the ‘Prot- 
estant viewpoint has lately been 
well represented in Hollywood 
films, said George A. Heimrich, 
director of the West Coast office 
of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ. His report stated that 
last year “movies preduced in 
Hollywood show a ratio of al- 
most four to one of pictures pro- 
duced on a Protestant theme 
over that of Roman Catholic.” 
He said he was making this com- 
parison not in any spirit of rival- 
ry but in order to show that 
Hollywood favoritism toward the 
Roman Catholic church has ceased. 

° x 


VIVECA LINDFORS 
... to appear in film on Dreyfus 
case 


+ 


' VIVECA LINDFORS will co-star with Jose Ferrer in “I Ac- 
cuse’, a new MGM dramatization of the Dreyfus case. 

The screen rights to Joseph Conrad’s novel “Lord Jim” and 
Sinclair Lewis’ “Elmer Gantry” have been acquired by Richard 
Brooks, writer and director, and his agent-partner, Irving Lazar. 

They expect to produce both iadenontiasiiii in association with 
United Artists. “Elmer Gantry’ will be done first, as soon as Brooks 
winds up his screen writing and directing assignment on Dostoevsky’s 
“Brothers Karamazov” for MGM this summer. 

- eo © 


CORNELIUS Vanderbilt Whitney, the industrialist-sportsman | 


and movie producer is planning a movie in defense of teen-agers. 

“I am shocked”, he said reeently, “by those Hollywood pro- 
ducers who would have the world believe our teen-agers are in- 
corrigibles, that nearly every bey carries a switchblade knife for 
lethal purposes, that every girl is a potential gangster’s moll and that 
they have no sense of responsibility. He said he was in sympathy 
with the statement made in a magazine article by Herman J. Stark, 
director of the State of California Youth Authority that the youth of 
today is “a terribly maligned generation”. The film that he is plan- 
ning to make that will. give a more balanced portrait of Amreican 
youth is “The Missouri Traveler” by Jokn Burress. 


THE Roxy Theatre celebrated its 30th year on Monday. The 
5,869: seat theatre (the second largest in the country—the Musi¢c\Hall 
has 5,954 seats) opened March il, 1927. 


That likeable fellow Danny 
Thomas has a TV comedy series 
going Thursday at 9 on Chan- 
nel 7, 


Silent World end Solid Gold Ca- 
dillac, 5th Ave. Playhouse 

Edge of the City, Loew's State. 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 

Well Digger's Daughter (revival) 
Baronet 

Wee Geordie, Art 

Lust for Lite, Piaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux. 

Around the World in 80: Days, Ri- 


voli. 
DRAMA 


The: Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. 

Utopia _ Limited, 
wrights, 264 W. 87 St. 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane — 

Hidden River, Playhouse 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night,. 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Majer Barbara, Merosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theafte de. 


Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

‘No. Time For Sergermts, Alvin 
Separate Taties, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Right You Are, Fischer Hall 


ART EXHIBIT 

An exhibition of paintings by @ 
New York couple, Estelle Tambak 
and Saul Lishi has 


at 


and 10 Aves). It will run 
March 30. 


Wallace’s Nightbeat: Dr. Andrew 


Shakespeare- 


j 


poised, tensely waiting for a signal. 


-ischool system was based on a pol- 


‘i selves. 


|parents really meant. “I heard Ne- 


Lishinsky, opened | Witheut edifices or rules. or trustees or 
the Hudson Guild (27 St.. bet. 9| The institution of the dear love of 


Television 


‘Court, tackled integr 


‘A City Decides’ 


Deserves an Award 


By VIC MILLER | 

“A City Decides” a half hour 
documentary movie on integration 
in St. Louis City which was re- 
cently televised nationally by NBC 
is a rare film of poetic magic. 
Gripping drama, alive in the excite-| 
ment of truth and reality, it is as 
incisive as a scalpel. 

St. Louis has never been look- 
ed upon as a model in —_—e 
problems between Negroes a 
whites. Rather the reverse, if one 
recalls several disgraceful inci- 
dents. So it was quite surprising to 
learn how citizens of St. Louis, to 
meet a decision of the Supreme 

The het of the & 

opening shot o e film 
disclosed three boys on bicycles, 


The signal was a pair of dark 
skinned children and the white 
boys. attacked in brutal, savage 
fashion. A lone Negro boy, flying 
a kite in the park, was similar 
punished. Against this rad estes 
the story of the fight for integra- 
tion began. 

A major contributing cause of 
fear, malice and distrust was the 
lack of understanding which comes 
with familiarity. This familiarity 
could take root at school. But the’ 


icy of segregaton, equal but sepa- 
rate. 

When the city resolved to com- 
ply with the law of the land to 
integrate schools, it made prepara- 
tions. Many months: before chil- 
dren were to share the same class- 
rooms, there were meetings of 
teachers, meetings of parents and 
meetings of the students them- 


Negro and white came togeth- 
er to discuss disturbing questions. 
White parents asked, “Will health 
conditions. be maintained?” “What 
about school social functions?” 
“What proportion will be color- 
vel “How about educational lev- 
els: 

The film strikes at what these 


groes are dirty and diseased.” “My 
understanding is that Negroes| 
want to marry our kind.” “Im 
afraid Negroes are taking over the 
neighborhood.” “Negroes are not 
as intelligent as we.” 

Negroes. asked, “What will be 
the effect on school discipline?” 
“Will teachers be able to under- 
stand problems of so many differ- 
ent children?” They wantéd to} 
know if white kids would gang 
up on their children. They want- 


ed to know if teachers would dis- 
criminate. 

The city supplied trained per- 
sonnel, specialists, to Benue the 

uestions honestly thereby 
elim inate unfounded suspicions. 
Finally, the first day came. 

Newspapers. were specificall 
requested not to print scare - 
lines. Photographers were 
to conceal cameras. Plainclothes 
detectives loitered inconspicuous- 
ly in school areas, Squad cars pa- 
trolled school neighborhoods. 
There were no incidents. 


Still, diehards among segrega- 
tionists grumbled. They didn’t 


like the setup. They were pessi- 


mistic. They were waiting for 
— to happen. And one day, 
it did. 

A white boy shot a water pistol 
by accident or design at a Negro 
girl. Some Negro youths corner- 
ed him and gave him a beating. 
Newspapers played it up big. Ra- 
cists had their ammunition. There 
was tension in the schools. 

The resolution is in a sensitive, 
finely-drawn scene, too emotion-. 
ally warming to be revealed in a 
review. See it for yourself and 
enjoy a rich, heartfelt experience. 

The writing is magnificent, the 


direction superb. Acting is power- 


ful through restraint. One hard, 
tight sequence follows another 
with judicious care and treatment 
in a film appealing to heart as well 
as intellect. : 

The film makers demonstrate 
excellent taste in choice of pene- 
trating symbols bicycles to point 
up children going places; a kite 
to point up a child’s freedom; an 
empty school to point up the ed- 
ucational hollowness of segregation 
policy; a class in government, ta- 
pestry on which to weave vivid 
dramatic conflict . 

“A City. Decides,” subsidized 
by The Fund for tthe Republic, 
was directed by Charles Cuggen- 
heim and has been nominated for 
an Academy Award. If this film 
doesn't win, I would like to see 
a better. For. with this film, Gug- 
genheim captures a touch of Ivens, — 
Dovezhenko and Flaherty, giants 
of the documentary. 

Possibly on TV in recognition 
of Negro History Month, “A City 
Decides” is a credit to NBC. The 
introduction states the film is no 
pat answer but shows what can 
be done. They can hire many more 
qualified Negroes and they can 
present many more programs of 
similar vitality. 
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TORONTO, Ont.—People of the 
Western world, including Canadi-, 
ans, are being “manipulated” and 
“brainwashed,” the outspoken 
English novelist and playwright J. 
B. Priestley, said at a meeting 
here recently. 

In a debate with Dr. George 
Gallup of “Gallup Poll” fame, 
sponsored by the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, Mr. Priest-' 
ley denied Dr. Gaflup’s claim that 
the public makes up its own mind 
regardiess of advertising. He de- 
clared: | 

“The cold war is an example of, 
people bemg manipulated to aot 
out of fear of each other, but the, 
irony is that even men in authori-) 


Novelist J.B. Priestley Talks 
About Evils of Advertising 


ty are hoodwinked by their own 
propaganda. This could bring 


| about world tragedy.” 


The author said in our social 
system new “needs” are created by 
advertising. Snobbery is stimulat- 
ed and people pressured into buy- 
ing things they can’t afford. 

“Brainwashing,” he said, “is 
happening all the time; it’s all 
around us. There’s a lot of gray 
matter going down the drain.” 

To Dr. Gallup's argument that 
advertising is. news it pre- 
sents certain facts in an interesting 
way, Mr Priestley replied: “If you 
give me the resources, I could get 
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struction of them?) ; 
States inland and seaboard,,. 


that dents. the water, 
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| HEAR IF WAS CHARGED AGAINST ME 
I hear it was chrged against me that I sought to destroy institutions, 


But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 
(What indeed have I in common with them? or what with the de- 


And in the fields and woods, and above 


—From Leaves of Grass by ‘Walt’ 


| Only. I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city of these - 


every keel little or large 
argument, 


e % 
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At a Public 


By BERNARD BURTON 

LOS ANGELES — It was 
strange breed of witnesses who 
paraded under the Klieg lights and 
television cameras before State’ 
Sen. Fred Kraft’s committee in-, 
vestigating peephole magazines. 

The strange ones were not the’ 
big names, like Frank Sinatra, who, 
whether as Johnny Coneho or the| 
tender crooner, is a household 


a’ 
/ 


name. Sinatra, after all, does some-, Be. 
thing useful, regardless of how) & 
1 low one may rate his art.' &: 

the private eyes were an-| 
other matter. They had nothing! $e 
in common with Dashiell Ham-; 3. a 
nett’s Private Ey who used to) Gi::c2° 2033 


high o 
But 


work out of San Francisco in broad 
daylight and always wound up on 
the side of the underdog against 
entrenched evil. 

- For contrast, Fred Otash, “pri- 
vate investigator.” 


IS PAID WELL 


He had nothing in common wh 
Hammett’s rugged Sam _ Spade. 
Otash stepped to the witness chair| 
like a man out of a Brooke Bros. 
clothing ad, although he was a 
bit on the plump side for Ivy 
League fashions. His manicured: 
fingernails, buffed to a high sheen, 
seemed oddly placed on the fleshy 
hands. 


He makes a more than comfort 
able living “checking out” stories’ 
for scandal magazines, especially: 
Confidential magazine, which 
makes millions sexationalizing the 
private lives of actors and act- 
resses. One of the senate commit- 
tee’s coneerns was private dectec- 
tives who sold information to key- 
hole publications. 

Otash protested he never had 
done anything like that, and never. 
would. All he did was check out 
stories for Hollywood Research, 
which sells the scandal yarns. It) 
was profitable work; the agency} 
paid him a retainer of $7,500 -a 
plus fees for each story that 
1¢ checked .out. 

What were Otash’s qualifications 
for the job? He had been a mem-! 
ber of the Los Angeles Police’ 
Department for nine years, had 
been en the force’s vice squad and. 
gangster detil. | 


PEEPING CAMERAS | 


} 
' 
« 
j 


oa ' 
? 


; 


; 


| 

This provided him with the 
know-how to cash in on his know}- 
edge via free enterprise rather 
than remain en the publie pay-| 
roll where the wages may be 
steady but scracely appealing for 
a man of Otash’s talents and im-; 
agination. | 

How does one go about “check-' 
ing out’ a story? Well there was 
this story about Anita Ekberg and’ 
Otash’s elient needed all the dirt. 
—“information” — obtainable. So’ 
Otash. hired three other private 
eyes who were handy with cam- 
eras—a sort of subcontracting deal. 
They were Allen Amadril Norman 


while the actress soaked in the 


linflaming, the most backward in- 


Columbia 

, 

_ (Continued from Page 1) 

“We are shocked,” they: said, 
“that men who are ostensibly lib- 
eral and forward-looking adminis- 
trators have so easily yielded to 
outside. restrictive pressures of 
fear.” 

CCNY students pointed out that 
only last January; the same Public 
Affairs Forum that asked Gates 
to come had sponsored a talk by 
‘Benjamin J. Davis, Communist 
leader and former City Council 
member who had also been con- 
victed under the Smith Act. 

“It wasn’t a big deal here .. » 
Gee, it wasn't anything unusual.| 
This is unusual, this whole hub- 
ttbub. That’s why the fuss about 
Gates is sort of strange,” one stu- 
dent said in the office of the cam- 
pus newspaper. 

“Had he just come, I'm sure 
it would have been an ordinary 
little story. Now, all this publicity 
is tremendous. Never saw any- 
thing like it. 

“All the kids ‘who are active in 
extra-curricular activities are vio- 
lently against the action of the 
five presidents. .... They didn't 
feel people should tell us who we 
sheuld listen to and who we 
shouldn't listen to.” 

Most disappointing of all, 
Itthrough the CCNY campus, was 
that their president, Buell Galla- 


gher, was involved: 
“This was the big surprise, be-| 


... target of scandal sheets 
Placey and Henry P. (Hank) 
Cohen. 

They camouflaged themselves 
near the star’s home in sight of 
her pool and at the beach which 
Miss Ekberg frequented. With 
telephoto lenses they were able 
to obtain shots of the Swedish 
beauty under all sorts of conditions. 

They earned their pay too, ac- 
cording to the standards of the 
murky world in which men like 
Otash operate, for they were re- 
sourceful and reliable. Once, when 
Miss Ekberg spied them prowhing'ocuse in the past he's always been, 
on her grounds, they explained | iite willing to have speakers of 
they were making surveys for a/.)) different viewpoints come here) 


construction company. ~at least he’s never raised any, 
THE OLD ALBSI 


objections before.” "| 
Another time, one hid in the 


iF 


® Norman Thomas, who wil 


bushes near Miss Ekberg’s pool,SPeak on the Queens campus at 3) 


tnd worked his camer fever fteroon st the cow of Acs 


is expected to repeat his-stand. eon- 
demning the ban on Gates. 

: “Tf | had been a student I 
wouldn’t have invited Mr. Gates to 
‘speak en Freedom Week, not yet, 
the Socialist leader said yesterday. 
“I might, en political science, but 


; 


sun 


Indecent, you say? Venal? De- 
generate? Pandering to, and even 
: 


Not so, protests Otash. It is an 


clinations via the newsstands? 


‘Cultural Relations with Foreign 


‘splendor of fhe poetic wealth of 


|tistie imagery, but also for its lefty 


‘upon Indian folklore, has become 


Daily Worker, New York, Thursday, March 14, 1957 Page 7 


MOSCOW.—On Feb. 27 the So- 
viet public observed the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of the great 
American poet- humanist Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow on a grand 


scale. A commemorative meeting 
was held at the Tchaikovsky Cen- 
cert Hall of Moscow, sponsored 
by the Board of the Seviet Writ- 


Longfellow’s 150th Marked 
In USSR and Bulgaria 


in the Academy of Science in com- 
memoration of Longfellow’s 150th 
birthday. 

The res gs Ds held under the 
auspices of the Bulgarian Peace 
Committee, Bulgarian Writers’ 
Union and the Committee for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. 

George Pirinsky, vice president 


ers Union, the USSR Society for 


Countries and the Soviet Peace. 
Committee. 

pray He 
lic—fac- 


It was attended by re 
tives of the Moscow pu 
tory and office workers, scientists, 
writers, actors and college stu-; 
dents. The Canadian poet Joe 
Wallace and members eof the | 
American Embassy were also 
present. | 

The meeting was addressed by 
Konstantin Simonov, secretary of 
the Board of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union. “Today we mark the 150th 
anniversary, he said, “of the birth 
of that outstanding American poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. His 
name calls to mind first of all a 
profoundly poetic, noble image of 
the wise and just Indian chief, 
Hiawatha, whom we all remember 
from childhood. We know him 
from the brilliant translation of 
Longteflow’s epic poem by Ivyan' 
Bunin, who conveyed te us the 


the original. We all owe and ap- 
preciate this work ef that Amer- 
ican poet, not only fer its peetical 
merits, for the beauty ef its ar- 


humanism. The legendary Hia- 
watha with his pipe ef peace, who 
arose before us in the poem based 


ene of our favorite heroes. 
“The works of Longfellow,” 

Simonov continued, “are imb 
ith an ardent leve for people, 


wi 


af the world.” 


extremely useful service. Their ’ 
wark is needed so long as Holly-}2e an acacemie freedom. But ence 


at ‘ . ithe invitation was extenced i 
—. sree oyee gumuot ip lnongi it was very bad to bar, 


“COMMUNISM.” —¢ EASES 
To the credit of the lar | ee ee 

.,| Lhomas said, “isa grave disservice’ 

ence, it needs to be stated that tt the American concept of freedom: 
rocked with laughter at Otash’s | 


ae stS\and a great service to the Com-. 
na a sn cdo i a munist Party, which will gain from. 
of sex-and-scandal magazines. | 


“Get rid of the Communists in| 6 Proof that the school censor- 


the movie industry,” he stated. . 
2. ll : Pre ship» has boomeranged came thru 
nyo on! male ee a qut ithe Daily Worker switehboard, 
o sl ae : = Fee a le! Which was flooded yesterday with. 
stars stay with their wives Make| 2s aon sade sag Mise sage 
; gpa 2 iit ~icampus newspapers, t olumbia 
a stars stay with their hus- clubs and reporters from every ma- 
“y e tn dad i, jor paper in the city. Gates has ac- | 
det” » you ~~ ev oe every invitation to speak 
4m REEL OES heen hasnt collided with another. 
va. Gate. 
ee _— the fee or any) Instead of a handful of Queens: 
geet meter _ Pees ry ee views will be heard 
: — by millions. 
vero ag hence could do} © Already, television audiences 
ag mg, mt 3 3 a , Piac: throughout the metropolitan area 
§ some controls over Otas and| heard newscaster Mike Wallace} 


any discussien he might have led.” 


i 


: 


103 Dodger Ball 
Games To Be 
Televised by WOR 


For the eight staright season, 
Wor-TV will cover the baseball ac- 


his. professional Peeping Toms. ~\term “the Gates question .. . the 
the home games will be played at hottest political istue ia town” | 
Jersey City’s Roosveelt Stadium.) Tuesday night, when he hter- 
The televised road schedule|Viewed Margaret Kiely of Queens’ 
will include six games at St. Louis College. 
and Philadelphia, five games at; Dean Kiely was visibly embar- 
Milwaukee and Cincinnati, and/rassed as she tried to square the 
three at Chicago. meaning. of freedom with her un- 


tivities of the National League's: 
Brooklyn Dodgers, it is announced, 
by Gordon Gray, executive vice- 
president and general manager of 
the station. Channel 9 will present 
a total o 103 games during the 
1957 season, includmg 77 
games, 25 road contests and one 
exhibition meet. The announcing 
a Bae nay of. Vince Scully 
er a ett. 

There will * bt a of 58 
night games—37 of which will be 
home games and 21 road games. 
Eight bleheaders are included 


among the 40 day events. (Eight of 


‘Louise Thai-Thi-Lang 
| Louise Thai-Thi-Lang, 
'piaho recital at Town Hal 


' 
' 


ome| 


? 
i 


\pine Air, Vitenamese Poems and 


Garvey, the Queens College pro- 
vost whose ban on Gates touched 
off the citywide storm of protest. 

When she spoke for the Fein- 
berg law that allows dismissal of 
teachers for their political ideas, 
Dean Kiely complained that none 
of the teachers fired in the witch- 


: questioning defense-of Thomas V. 
Piano Recital By 


ve a 
Mon- 
day night which was divided be- 
tween a standard western classical 
repertory and her own composi- 
tions based on Asian music. Miss 
Thai-Thi-Lang, who, according to 
the program notes, was bor in 
French Cochin, China, but get her 
iprofessional. training in Franée, 
seemed more at home in the rip- 

of Liszt’s Campanella that in 
the sonorities o fBeethoven’s Ap- 
Passionata sonata. Her own com- 
positions, Variations on a Philip- 


because of poor teaching. “There 
“er arent any overt acts,” she: 


® Editorials in several campus 
newspapers took on the fight for 
their right te hear Gates. Although 
all said they opposed his viewpoint, 
they insisted on the right to make 
up their own minds, as part of the 
academic freedem being celebrated. 
this week. : : 
- From ‘Observation Post,’ a CC- 
NY newspaper: 


Chinese New Year's Festival were 
reminiscent of such works as De-! 
bussy's “Reflets d’Ean” and “Ca- 


hunt could have been dismissed] 


SOFIA.—_On the recom 
tion of the World Peace Ceunci 


; 


of the Bulgarian Peace Committee 
opened the meeting with a few re- 
marks on Longfellow’s contribu- 
tion to American and world poetry. 

A message from Paul Robeson 
whose great voice often resounds 
over Bulgaria from Sofia’s radio 
station was read to the rally by 
Pirinsky. It said: 

“Every good wish on this his- 
toric occasion. Deep thanks for 
your continuing struggle in the 
cause of peace. Despite the threats 
peace will and must prevail.” 

The writer Leda Mileva in a 
paper on Longfellow speke mov- 
ingly of his life and poetry, reciting 
parts of Hiawatha and other works 
of the great American poet. | 

The most popular of Longfel- 
low's poems is “The Song of Hia- 
watha” translated in Bulgarian 
more than fifty years ago. Having 
been written in a period when 
America was busy building .a con- 
tinent, many of Longfellow's poems 
come close to the heart of present 
day Bulgaria, booming with new 
plants and factories, new electric 
power dams, new roads and sum- 
mer rest homes. 

In the second part of the pro- 
gram artists from the People’s 
Theater recited some of Longfel- 
low’s poems. The meeting closed 
with a greeting to Robeson and — 
through him to all American peace 


| advecates: 


“The Henry Wadsworth Leng- 
fellow anniversary meeting in Se- 
fia sends you warmest greetings 


» whatever the coler of their skin—| and asks you to kindly convey our 
ithe Indians, Negroes, all 


wishes to the millions of peace 
levers in USA, in their -efforts to 
promote peace and friendship. 


Henoring Longfellow contributes 


to extending -cultural relatiens 


|hundreds of Bulgarian writers,!among nations and strengthening 
| scientists ‘and public figures met? 


ace. 


- ——— 


[ 
assume that students can be led 


down the road to communism sirm- 


mission of lack of faith on the basic 


“The blame fer this surrender. 
to fear rests on all five of. the men’ 
who concurred in it. The decision. 
handed down might have -been ex- 
pected at Queens College; it is, 
right eut of Harry ‘Gideonse’s book 


at Brooklyn. But fer City Cellege- 


suppression of speakers is new and, 
unwelcome. It isa slap in the face, 
to a 100-year tradition of freedom’ 
of thought which Buell Gallagher’ 
[CCNY 
defend. 


Tarrytown GM 
Strikes Won 
in 2 Plants 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., March 
13.—With a vietery on grievances. 
under their belts, some 4,000) 
workers at two General Motors’ 
plants here were back at work 
yesterday after striking Sunday 
wight. 


A pile-up of issues involving}. 


speed-up and disciplining of work- 
ers by the GM management spark- 


president] once pledged to 


| | ply by hearing a glib or dazzling SY Pt Civil 
jit more than it could have fromigneech, but it is a damning ad- Rule in G 


CAIRO, March 13—United Na- 


tenets of our educational system. tions and Egyptian authorities 


agreed in talks here today that 
Egypt will take over civil adminis- 
tration of the Gaza strip. 

The agreement was reached in 
an urgent 90-minute conference be- 
tween UN assistant secretary gen- 
eral Ralph J. Bunche and Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 


Sate’ One? 


Tomorrow Manhattan 


U. S. ECONOMIC TRENDS & Marxist 
Theught—«a diseussion. Epeakers: Otto 


'| Nathan, assistant professor, N. Y. Univer- 


sity: executor, Albert Einstein estate. Vic- 
tor Perlo, author, ‘““American Imperialism” 
and .other works .on economics. Friday, 
Mareh 15, at 8 pan. at Adelphi Hall, 4 
Fifth Ave., nmr 14th Si. Sponsered by So- 
cialist Unity. Forum. Contr. #1. 


: —_—— 


—_——_—_— 


MAINSTREAM FORUM 
Friday evening, March 15 


Hetel Great Northern 
118 West S7th St. Contr. $1 


Gasewdiey Maniainats 


ed the walkout. Chief individual 
cases were settled in the agree- 


i 


out for handling future cases. 
i Bo plan ever pale 
Fisher t to 
the Chewnaiet division on the same 
‘grounds. Each plant has about 
2.000 workers. _ } 
Assembly line speed in the Fisher 
/Body division had been chaa 


PURIM, 
| Phitharmoic 
iN. 


iment and a formula was worked | 


j 


five times since Jan. 1, with nu-|— 
in con-|. 


Costume Ball at Jewish People’s 
188 Second Ave., 


Y. Sat. eve. 


thedrale Engloutie.”—B.L, 4 "6 e « Not only is it an insult to) 


. - —_—, 


and union speed-up charges. | 
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RAYS OF HOPE IN THE GIANTS’ GLOOM 


The Giants—good and bad news 


THE NEW YORK GIANTS have been plagued with a heap of 
miseries before baseball opens its 57 season: First the losses of 
sensational rookie first-sacker Bill White and impressive outfield pros- 
pect Willie Kirkland to the Army, then Jackie Robinson’s decision 
not to don a Polo Grounder’s uniform, and finally the loss of catcher 
Bill Sarni, suffering an unfortunate heart ailment. With dimmed 
prospects of improving on their sixth-place last season, there wasn't 
much for the Giants to cheer about when spring training opened 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 

But since that time, the showing of two rookie candidates 
have helped to put some brightness in the faces of manager Bill 
\igney and the Giants’ front-office brass. One of these prospects, 
Andre Rodgers, slick-fielding shortstop, was not even listed on the 
roster, still assigned to Minneapolis,a Triple-A farm team. The 
other, Bob Schmidt, a 24-year-old catcher built on the Walker 
Cooper model, was predicted as a future star in the Giatns lineup. 
But the loss of Sarni, leaving Wes Westrum as the Giants only re- 
ceiver suddenly thrust him into the immediate picture. 

- 


THE STORY of Rodgers, a 22-year-old native of the Bahamas 


Island reads almost like a fiction thriller. Three years ago, the pow- 


erful young Negro, had never played a game of baseball in his 
life, cricket and softball being his only experience. Impressed with 
Rodgers’ skill and ability with a wicket and on the softball diamond, 
a British Businessman wrote the Giants that the 6-3, 205 pound 
youth was the most outstanding prospect on the Island. The Brit- 
ish merchant was unaware of the difference in games, so he didnt 
mention what Rodgers was most outstanding in—the Giants, of 
course, assuming he meant baseball. 

Rodgers paid his own way to Melbourne, Fla., training camp 
and the Giants cleared him through customs. When Carl Hub- 
bell, Giants’ farm director found out the youth had never played 
baseball, he flipped, suspecting someone was trying to be funny. 
But finally convinced of Rodgers sincerity, consented to let him 
practice a couple of weeks. News got around about the Bahama 
youth who had never played baseball,-and he became the joke 
of the camp. Soon afterwards, laughter stopped and turned to 
awed respect as the smooth-muscled athlete quickly adjusted to our 
game, fielding with exceptional finesse and amazing reflexes and 
throwing with an accurate shot-gun arm. The couple of weeks 
stretched and Rodgers remained awhile. When the training camp 


closed, Class D managers were competing among themselves to | 


get the Negro youth assigned to their club, overlooking many other 
products weaned on our national pastime. 
. 

IN HIS FIRST YEAR of organized ball, Rodgers hit .286 in 
Class D ball at Olean. Moving up to Class C the following year 
at St. Cloud, Minn., he led the league in batting, .387; in homeruns, 
28, and in runs-batted-in, 111! 
21 homers and 83 rbi's despite an injury which resulted in a layott 
and a subsequent slump. 

The book on Rodgers says he is graceful, smooth, cat-like and 
enormously poised in fielding aad hitting. _In fact, his early show- 
ing is already making it dificult for anybody to dislodge him from 
the shortstop berth. His brilliant fielding—there’s no doubt. The 
only question—as in the case of all rookie phenoms—is can he hit 
major league pitching? When reporters asked him about the lat- 
ter, the young candidate, replying with typical British reserve 
and accent replied: “I caant say. I have never seen major league 
pitching.” 

But everybody remembers—he had never played_ baseball 


either. 
* 


SCHMIDT'S STORY is more traditional. The brawny 6-2, 
205 pd., backstop, started baseball as a boy in typical American 
fashion and was eventually signed to a Giant contract out of high 
school. The son of a St. Louis bus driver, he is the second oldest 
of six children, five girls and one goy. His next youngest brother, 
Leroy, is a first baseman on the Kansas City roster. He has steadily 
climbed the minor league ladder and until Sarni was. stricken, was 
Slated for another year of seasoning, probably at Minneapolis, He 
hit .282, with 13 homeruns and 59 rbi’s last year at Dallas. De- 
fensively he was especially impressive in Giants training camp last 


Season, 
° 


The Ivy‘s no Patsy 


Never again will I, a big-Ten chauvinist, scoff at the caliber of 
the Ivy League sports play. The way a scrappy and hustling Yale 
team battled first-ranked North Carolina in NCAA Regionals Tues- 
day night, convinced me that the athletes from the staid Ivy League 
need not be belittled—Yale at least. This was my first eyewitness 
view of any Ivy League team in sports competition—except over 
TV, and I was just as impressed as other Garden spectators. For 
close to three-quarters, everybody in the spacious arena, got excited 
about the possibility of the biggest upset of the season, with a 
smooth Eli five playing North Caolina’s (New York) Tar Heels 
to a standstill, employing a three-quarter court press against the 
much taller Tar Heels, the Eli’s led through most .of the first half, 
a 40-40 tie at half time, and remained only four points behind at 
the end of the third quarter.. With sterling performances from ag- 
gressive rebounding captain Ed Robinson and smooth-scoring Eras- 
mus grad Johnny Lee, (both could play in anybody’s league) the 
Blazer-Boys, kept Frank McGuire’s metropolitan-stocked team at 
bay, until they ran out of gas and were hampered by fouls to key 
= The final tally, 90-74, gives no real indication of 

ow close it was. The Tar Heel point splurge was mounted in 
fading moments of the exciting contest, with both Eli’s Robinson 
- and Lee sitting on the bench after fouling out. 

North Carolina did «show better than they did against NYU 
earlier in the Garden, and Bronxite Lennie Rosenbluth proved his 
real worth as an All-American, scoring 29 points, snaring more than 
15 rebounds. and running the offense in closing moment of the 
game. Hot Rod Hundley, whose West Virginia team lost to Cani- 
sius, didn't perform as well, although his performance was anything 


At Dallas last year he hit .267 with | 


| 281 


the pitch... | 


New York, Thusdayr, March 14, 1957 


SCOTTSDALE, Ariz., March 
13.—Optimism is running high 
in the camp of: the Baltimore 
Orioles today with outfielder 
Bob Nieman and catcher Cus 
Triandos the ring-leaders. 

“I think Gus and I can bat 
in 100 runs apiece,” said Nie- 
man, whose .320 average for 
the sixth-place Orioles last sea- 
son was the Fifth highest in the 
American League. 

“If those fellows ahead of us 
in the batting order can get on 
base more often, well do our 
part.- 

And big Gus, the strapping 
catcher-first baseman obtained 
from the New York Yankees in 
the Don _ Larsen-Bob Turley 
deal two years ago, is confident 
hell hold up his end if only 
because he now is wearing 
glasses. : 

“They made a big difference 
to me last year,” said Triandos. 
| “I put them on the. first time 
on Aug. 31. Then I hit eight 
homers and knocked in 25 runs 


the last month of the season.” 

If he continues a pace like 
that, Gus would belt some 40 
homers and knock in 125 runs 


during 1957. Last year, all told, 
we hit 21 home runs and had 
88 ABI’s—both club records. 

Nieman, with his nifty .320 
average, knocked in 68 runs 
last season but is sure that'll 
rise significantly because he fig- 
ures the rest of the club will get 
more men on_ base. 

“If Bob Boyd, Dick Williams 
and George Kell hit anywhere 
near .300 this year we can be 
a first division club,” said Nie- 
man. “And if they hit like that 
it will help me and Gus, too, 
because the opposing pitchers 
won't be able to concentrate on 
getting us out.” 

Boyd, a first baseman, was 
off to a good year in 1956 until 
he was knocked out of the line- 
up by a fractured elbow. It was 
rough on Boyd but rough on 
manager Paul Richards, too, for 


> 


— —_——— 


‘Player of the Year, 


~ Chet says hed like 
a shot at the pros 


Little Chet (The Jet) Forte of Columbia said yesterday 


‘after winning the United Press “Player Of The Year Award” 
‘that he would “welcome a chance’ to play pro ball and be- 


jieves he could make it. 

| “It might take a little while to 
get used to playing with those big 
fellows,” the 5-9. All-American 
stated. “But I think I could do it.” 
| Despite his lack of size in a game 
‘dominated by players ranging up 
to seven feet, the serious-minded 
pre-medical student proved a clear- 


| cut favorite in a nationwide poll of 


sports writers and_ broad- 
casters. 

The Ivy League scoring cham- 
pion drew 63 votes for a margin of 
12 over Wilt (The Stilt) Chamber- 
lain, the seven-foot .University of 
Kansas sophomore. Grady Wallace 
of South Carolina was third with 
35 votes, Elgin Baylor of Seattle 
was fourth with 32. followed by 
Lennie Rosenbluth of North Car- 
olina (27), Rod Hundley of West 
Virginia (24) and Gary Thompson 
of Iowa State (15). 
| Forte, previously named to the 
UP’s and AP’s All-America teams 
rolled in an average of 28.92 points 
per game for Columbia this season 
and most of the year was a chal- 
lenger for the national scoring lead 
now held by Wallace. ee 

But scoring isn’t Forte’s only 
forte. He’s a whiz at ball-handling, 
|play-making and an excellent de- 
fender though he often is required 
to handle players who tower over 
him. | 

Forte’s specialty is a jump shot 
off the “wrong foot,” as effective 
for him as it is confusing to his 
foes. He also has a deadly two- 
handed set shot, a rarity these days 
of one-handed shooting from all 
distances and he’s a hot shot on 


free throws even though he “pen-| 


alizes” himself by standing two 
feet behind the foul line “because 
it feels better that way.” 

“If an opponent lets him get just 
a glimpse of the basket rim, hell 
sink his shot,” said Columbia coach 


How optimistic can the Orioles be? 


at the time he went on _ the 
shelf after 70 games Boyd was 
hitting a solid .311. 

Kell, veteran third baseman 

with a lifetime .307 average, 
skidded to .271 last year but is 
confident he'll climb back to his 
career level. Williams was a 
.286 hitter in 81 games. 
_ Nieman is a natural optimist 
but also is a good judge of his 
OWA. playing abilities. He fig- 
ured he was worth a $5;000 
raise to $25,000 this year on the 
strength of his fine season’ in 
1956. | 

After a- brief holdout siege, 
the stocky outfielder convinced 
Richards, the double-duty field 
manager and general manager. 
Nieman got his salary hike. 

As for Triandos, he’s one of 

those versatile Yankee-types 
who can catch full-time or 
play first base surprisingly well. 

“One thing is sure,” said 
Richards, “he'll always’ be in 
the lineup somewhere as long 
as he can swing the bat.” 


- A eR es sO ee ee ——- 


as Sharman and maybe a better 
shot.” 

Forte, the son of a Hackensack, 
N. J., physicain, hopes to follow 
his father’s profession. but there 
was a time in his: junior year he 
wasnt so sure he could make the 
grade. 

Chet broke the Ivy League 
scoring record with a 22.4 point 
average as a sophomore last year, 
as a junior, he sat out Columbia’s 
last eight games to devote full time 
to his studies. i 

“I didn’t fail anything,” he said, 
“but my marks were lower than I 
wanted and I concentrated on 
books instead of basketball.” 

As a senior, he had mastered 


iboth phases of his college life. His 


grades have been more than satis- 
factory and his basketball superb. 

He proved what many have 
been preaching for some time— 
that a good little man still has a 


Lou Rossini. “He plays the game definite place among the six and 
like professional star Bill Sharman seven-footers who rule the modern 


a — es 


of the Boston Celtics—he is as fast game. 


Umps to take a 


— 


close 


look at Larsen pitch 


SARASOTA, Fla., March 13—Hank Soar said today all 
American League umpires will have to be a lot more on their 
toes this year due to the new “no wind-up” technique which 


Don Larsen started and 
spreading around the circuit. 

“That business of not winding 
up forces all of us tmpires to 
get set much quicker.” said the 
huge 230-pound Soar, who is get- 
ting into shape here in prepara- 
tion for his eighth season in the 
league. 

“Larsen started the fad in the 
World Series last fall and from 
what I understand a number of 
other pitchers already have 
adopted it,” Soar added. “Larsen 
made a little more work for us 


but I don’t mind. He’s one pitcher 


who never complains on ball and 


strike calls.” 
Soar, a former halfback for the 


New York Football giants, pointed 


out that contrary to popular opin-|* 


ion an enmpire’s toughest assign- 


is now” 


but dismal. He copped 17 points—a low for him—and was not as 
impressive as his press clippings. 
. @ 


: AN INTERESTING sidelight of the Carolina-Yale contest, was 
that the Garden (not only Eli students) fans rooted mainly for Yale 
despite the Ne wYork up of the Tar Heels. Not only because 
of partisanship for the | ~ and admiration for scrap and 
hustle, but to me it seems New 
hometown products who abscond to other areas of the country and 
employ their talents. Lester just hollered, also because, regard- 
less of where the players hail from, North Carolina is still not a 


democratically mixed team typical to New York fans, : 


ork fans aren’t partisan to their 


ment is at second base, not behind 
home plate. | 

“Calling the tag play at second 
base can be a pretty rough propo- 
sition. It's often very difficult to 
get in a good position to see 
whether or not the second base- 
man or shortstop made the tag. in 
time.” 

While on the subject of cor- 
recting general misconceptions, 


| Soar en denied that such 


outstanding hitters as Ted Wil- 
liams, Yogi, Berra or Al Kaline 
et any peal calls from umpires 
ause of their reputations as out- 
standing hitters. | 


“ec 


» 


g pa 
trousers. “I don't care if it’s Wil- 
liams up there or Joe Zilch, if 
it's a strike it’s a strike to both . 
of them. | | 
“I don't know where that story 
started that the great hitters get — 
more lee-way from us,. but ® - 
sunds to-me like it was some .178: 


